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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. | conditions, the money for the railroads is in the 
szanger trafic , 5 9? 

homas Bailey Aldrich, born at Portsmouth, | P@ssenger traffic beyond the suburban territory. 
New Hampshire, November 11, 1836, died & 
at Boston, March 19, 1907, having never recov- here are few tramps in northern New 
ered from a severe surgical operation. The England, it is said, who have not ‘“win- 
funeral took place in the presence of many tered’? once or more in a certain county jail in 
leaders in art and letters who honored Mr. | Vermont. It was comfortable, as jails go, pro- 
Aldrich as author and loved him as friend, and viding real beds, good food, and, above all, 
the burial was at Mount Auburn Cemetery, the jyxurious idleness, and with the coming of cold 
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last resting-place of Lowell and Longfellow. 
Mr. Aldrich prepared for Harvard, but was 
forced \by his father’s death to find employment 
in a New York banking house. Literature 
soon attracted him from business, and between 
1855 and 1865 he held editorial positions on the 


New York Evening Mirror, N. P. Willis’s 


weather every yagabond within a hundred miles | 
would head for the county town, get into the 

hands of a constable, and rest for three months. 

But as the taxpayers view the matter, prefer- | 
ence for the local ‘‘institution’’ was less profit- 
able than flattering. Something had to be done 
if the building was not to be enlarged, and the 


Ilome Journal, and the Illustrated News. state legislature did that something when it 
in 1865 he removed to Boston to take charge of | authorized the sheriff to employ his prisoners, 
Every Saturday, which was published until | indoors or out, ten hours of every working-day. 
1874, and from 1881 to 1890 he was the editor | 4¢ first he set them at wood-chopping. When 
of the Atlantic Monthly. His most successful the snow came they had to work to keep warm, 
book was probably “The Story of a Bad Boy,”’ | regardless of the fact that many a soft palm 
but ‘‘Marjorie Daw’’ and other novels of his | was blistered by the unaccustomed ax. Road- 
will be remembered, and for the felicity and | mending will be the task set for spring, and | 
finish of his verse’ he has been termed ‘‘the | that is not necessarily easy, either. Already 
American Herrick.” St | the word has gone forth among the tramps that 
An authorized portrait of Mr. Aldrich is re-| that jail is no longer a place of refuge—and the 
produced on the front cover page, together with | hard-working folk who pay the bills smile 
an original photograph of his study, and a grimly. fi 
picture of his birthplace at Portsmouth. | ad 
® “~_ a straanger—’eave a brick at him,’’ is | 
- the early days of the trolley system, the | said to be a watchword in some parts of | 
steam railroads were not mutually friendly. | rural England, and the sentiment is occasionally | 
Competitive rates were established between | expressed in action in America. Thus feuds | 
almost every Jarge city and its suburbs; special | may grow up in cities between ‘* North-Siders”’ 
efforts were made to win the patronage of pos- | and boys who live on the South Side, and in 
sible ‘‘commuters,”? and it was frequently in-| smaller places it is sometimes a point of honor 
timated that electricity might soon be applied | to expel or maltreat a boy who wanders across 
to suburban traffic, that more trains would be | from a neighboring town. Two New England | 
run, and at a better rate of speed. Of recent | communities recently went into this sort of 


”? 


years the steam roads seem to have modified 
their designs. One of the principal railroad 
men in this section is quoted now as saying | 
that there is no money in the suburban and | 
interurban business, where the fares collected 
range from five to seven cents, and although 
his and other companies will not decline this 
traffic, they will make no endeavor to increase 
it. As for substituting electric power, he says 
there is good reason to believe that the cost of 
operating trains, which have to transport freight 
as well as passengers, would be much greater 
than the operating expense undér steam power, 
even granting that the use of electricity is 
feasible. ‘‘Say we carry fifty passengers to a 
suburban point for five cents a passenger,’’ he 
concludes, ‘‘we get two dollars and a half; we 
carry one passenger to Portland, we get two 
dollars and a half. Under present trolley 





foolishness at wholesale. A boy from the town 
of A had visited B, and received a drubbing on | 
general principles, so one evening the boys of 
A, two hundred strong, marched into B in the | 
character of avengers. The besieged made a | 
brief stand, and then retreated. The invaders, | 
although they pursued, were not so desperate | 
but that two or three policemen easily scattered 
them and drove them home, No lives were | 
lost. Probably the fathers of the belligerents | 
did more damage, when they heard of the | 
quarrel, than the boys inflicted on one another, 
for one may readily believe that it was adventure | 
the boys sought, and not bloodshed. But all 
such forays, absurd and ludicrous in one aspect, 
are of course inspired by prejudices surviving 
from ancestors of ours who were not very high 
in the scale of being, and whom the average | 


American lad would not be proud to own. 





The Monarch Hub 


The Newest and Most 
Improved of the Hub Ranges. 







First, the Monarch is made plain — 
simply the rich, smooth, black surface 

of the iron itself —easy to clean 

—surer to stay clean. House- 
keepers like this. 

Then the Closet Base has a 
roomy Ash Pan—holds three Hods 
and runs on Roller Bearings. 
Large Warming Closet or recep- 
tacle for regular size hod. The 
Range top is hot—the heat 
travels under the whole six holes. 
Oven has heat on five sides; 
most ranges have it only on four. Ovens are two inches 
larger than usual. Top has two end shelves. 

All doors open from the front—allowing Range to set in alcove 
or corner, to economize room in the kitchen. Sifting Grate if 
desired. 


The Monarch 
Combination Coal 
and Gas Range 
is two Ranges in one; has 
three Gas Burners in top; a 
large Gas Baking Oven and 
Gas Broiling Chamber with 

dripping pan and rack. 

The two Ranges can be run 
together when a large amount 
of cooking is required. 





Sold by Leading Furniture and 
Stove Dealers. Everywhere. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Ranges. 
SMITH & ANTHONY COMPANY, Makers, 52 and 54 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


MONARCH HUB. 
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how the tidings were borne so quickly 
=== from California to Maine. Sixty years 
ago railroads and telegraphs had not begun 
to be of much assistance; nearly five months 
were required for the journey across the con- 
tinent. But gold nuggets were found in the 
tail-race of Captain Sutter’s new sawmill 
upon the American River on January 24, 1848 ; 
and on the night of June 
2d a man jumped down 
from the stage at the Cor- 
ners, half a mile from our 
old farmhouse in Oxford 
County, Maine, and 
shouted : 

“Get your picks and 
shovels, everybody! 
They’ ve found gold .by the 
bushel in California! Nug- 
gets as big as your fist! 
You can pick it up by the 
hatful !’” 

The news had come 
faster than a man could 
have travelled. It is 
known, too, that for a 
fortnight Captain Sutter 
and James Marshall, who 
first saw the gold, kept the 
matter a secret. A bottle 
of whisky made it known, 
however, and like wild-fire 
the rumor spread through 
the world. 

At our little home place 
in Maine the report was at 
first thought to be a hoax. 
No one believed it. But 
fresh rumors continued to 
arrive, with news that 
parties of gold-seekers from 
neighboring towns were 
setting off; and soon the 
fever began to burn. 

This, indeed, was the 
first time the country had 
been electrified by tidings 
of a gold discovery ; it was 
like a first attack of disease, 
and ‘‘earried off’’ great 
numbers. Nor was it the 
younger men only who 
caught the fever; prosper- 
ous middle-aged farmers 
left their families and homes behind to take this 
long, perilous journey for gold. One neighbor, 
sixty-seven years old, actually sold his farm 
and stock, and left his wife to board at a friend’s 
house, while he journeyed four thousand miles, 
mostly on foot, to ‘‘rock a cradle’ in the valley 
of the Sacramento. 

It was much the same throughout New 
England; in every town and village the fever 
prevailed. Of those who went, less than half 
ever returned. Not a few perished obscurely 
on the way, or in fights or brawls in California, 
and were never even heard from again. For the 
Eastern States, indeed, when all the sad results 
and losses are considered, it was of the nature 
of a wide-spread calamity. 

In our home county nearly every household 
had relatives or friends on the way, whose 
experiences were then common talk; but half a 
century has passed since, and of them all none 
seems now so well remembered as the story of 
Libby Gallison and his peck of gold dollars. 

Libby was a young man then, not much more 

than twenty-one, of the type known among 
country people as ‘‘schemy’’ and ‘‘always ready 
lor a dicker’’—that is to say, full of projects for 
avoiding hard work. He came of a family 
rather noted for that trait. 
Personally, he was a great, good-natured 
fellow, with a sandy complexion, light gray 
eyes, and a big mouth, usually stretched in 
what was known as the ‘‘Gallison grin.’’ 

Owing to the prevalent conditions in our rural 
‘ounty at the time, hard work was about all 
that Was expected of a young man, and Libby 
had difficulty in adapting himself to our hard- 
a environment. He was not getting on 
well, 

Moreover, he had been married more than a 
year, and was living with his mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Doreas Swan, a widow who had a large 
‘arm, and views on manual labor quite the 
reverse of Libby’s. 

; Beyond doubt Libby tried his mother-in- 
‘AW'S patience out of all bounds; but the things 


ee this day it is something of a mystery 








she said about him, and also to him, 
were outrageous. She wasa woman 
whom toil and the many cares of 
her farm had rendered hard, per- 
haps uncharitable, and she was 
inclined to judge others by a stand- 
ard of dollars and cents. 

She would have turned Libby 
Gallison out of her house but for 





“IS IT GOLD? 


IS THAT REALLY 


her daughter Eunice —the young wife — and 
Eunice’s little son. 

So when tidings of the great gold discovery 
came, and Libby, with others, caught the 
‘*California fever’’ and talked of going, it is 
not probable that Dorcas Swan lost much 
sleep over the thought of losing his services. 
Eunice really grieved; but her mother was 
balancing the pros and cons of a rather nice 
problem: was it best or not to give Libby two 
hundred and forty dollars from her own hard- 
earned savings for his outfit, in the hope of 
getting rid of him for good and all? 

Libby himself had not a cent to defray the 
expenses of the long trip; but there were golden 
chances that he would never come back, and 
his mother-in-law finally drew out the money. 
She did it grudgingly, however, and her ulti- 
matum to the young fellow was long a byword 
in the place. 

‘**Here’s that two hundred and forty dollars, 
Lib Gallison! And don’t you ever show your 
head back here from Californy unless you bring 
a peck of gold with you!’’ 

It was an explicit parting; and ‘‘Lib’’ set 
off, with his grin, in company with Lucas 
Swift, a young man much like himself, and 
six other fellow townsmen. 

They journeyed first to Dayton, Ohio, and 
from there to Indianapolis, where they joined 
their fortunes with a party of Hoosier gold- 
seekers. 

The party left that city with eight wagons, 
each drawn by six oxen, with five cows follow- 
ing, to afford milk by the way. 

Such a wagon-train travelled hardly ten miles 
aday. The route they followed across the plains 
was that known as the Fort Laramie, Fort 
Hall and Independence Rock route, through 
Nebraska, Wyoming, Idaho and Nevada; and 
the distance to the Sacramento River, as they 
went, was nearly twenty-three hundred miles. 

Until the emigrants crossed the Mississippi 
Libby sent home frequent letters, but none 
came after that for six months. Then a battered 
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the ground about their nightly 
camping-places came to be 
whitened by bleaching skeletons ; 
and little mounds, often without 
so much as a headboard, mutely 
missive informed the young wife | indicated the obscure graves of the human vic- 
that he was still at the Platte| tims. Not another word came. The *party 
River, Nebraska, where he and | crossed the mountains, however, and at last 
Lucas Swift were operating a raft | reached the new mining-camp, where Sacra- 
of cottonwood logs as a ferry. |} mento now stands. 

The wagons of thousands of| From there Libby wrote several times, but 
gold-seekers were now crossing | the letters failed to get through. Nor did a 
the plains by this route. On| single one of the many epistles which Eunice 
reaching the Platte River, which, | directed to him at San Francisco ever reach 
him at Sacramento. After 
a time he came to believe 
that her mother had pre- 
vented Eunice from writing 
to him, and he ceased to 
write himself. Bad mail 
service made misunder- 
standings of that kind com- 
mon in those days. 

Libby and Lucas Swift 
kept together, and in the 
spring went up the north 
fork of the American Riv- 
er, among the mountains, 
to ‘‘eradle’’ for gold—their 
first experience. 

It was hard, wet, tire- 
some work, with very pre- 
carious profits; and every 
one who knew Libby 
would know without being 
told that he did not like it 
in the least. Certain for- 
tunate miners, in a few 
instances, took out gold by 
the pound from ‘‘pockets’’ 
in the creek-beds, and these 
successes drew thousands 
to the place; but the aver- 
age ‘‘find’’ was always less 
than three dollars a day. 

Four days of ‘‘cradling’’ 
were quite enough for 
Libby Gallison, and Lucas 
Swift appears to have been 
of the same mind. But 
here Libby’s penchant for 
trading and ‘‘dickering’’ 
came in, and stood them 
in good stead. There were 
fifteen thousand miners go- 
ing and coming, many of 
whom were very improvi- 
dent and without food sup- 
plies. Food, indeed, was 
very scarce. Twenty-five 
| he said, was a thousand feet wide, the Hoosier | cents a pound for wheat flour, fifty for bacon 
teamsters with whom they travelled were obliged | and the same for sugar were common prices, 
to build a raft to ferry their wagons across. | while far higher ones prevailed at times. Boots 
Finding that other wagon parties were con- were thirty dollars a pair and shovels ten dollars 
stantly arriving to cross the river, Libby and | each. 

Lucas Swift determined to remain there and| Libby and Lucas had each about a thousand 
operate the ferry, at five dollars a wagon. He | dollars left from their profits as ferrymen, and 
informed Eunice that they were clearing two | they now purchased four packhorses and went 
hundred dollars a day, and would remain there | into business as grocers and traders, from 
if wagons continued to arrive till the river | Sacramento iato the mountains. This proved 
froze. far more lucrative than rocking a cradle. 

He added that the work was easy, since they | Libby’s good-natured ways, too, rendered him 
stipulated in advance with each wagon party | remarkably popular with the rough class of 
that the emigrants should pull their own wagon | men with whom he had to deal. 
across by the rope attached to the raft. This| They did so well during the season of ’49 
was so like Libby that when Eunice read it | that they continued in the business the follow- 
Mother Swan exploded with ironical laughter. | ing year, and in June, 1850, opened a large 

In point of fact, this worthy pair of ferry-| wholesale and retail store in Sacramento, and 
men operated their sinecure on the Platte for | began importing their supplies directly from 
two or three months, and cleared up about fif- | the East. 
teen hundred dollars apiece. They then went It was a wonderfully fortunate moment for 
on toward the El Dorado with another emigrant | such a venture, and by the autumn of 1851 
party, which suffered extremely while crossing | these ‘‘ne’er-do-wells’’ from the home neighbor- 
|the Rocky Mountains and the snowy Sierra | hood were among the prosperous merchants of 

| Sacramento. 


| Nevadas. 
Discouraged wagoners were already on their| In 1849 -they had bought seventy house-lots 
in that new city at less than two hundred 


way back to the States; and it was the custom 
for westward-bound teams to leave letters, or | dollars each; in 1851 some of these lots were 
missives in pencil on slips of paper, in boxes | selling for ten thousand dollars, so rapid was 
attached to stakes by the wayside, for the east- | the growth of the town. Within a single year 
ward-bound teams to take with them and | our two Maine youths found themselves wealthy 
forward, as directed. |men. So true it is that traits and character- 
When paper was lacking, the messages were istics which bring naught but reproach in one 
sometimes written on the dry, white skulls of | locality may become the mainsprings of success 


ORAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD, 


GOLD?"" SCREAMED MRS. SWAN. 








buffaloes ; and Eunice Gallison actually received 
one of these singular missives, which a return- 
| ing gold-seeker conscientiously forwarded to her. 
On the dry skull Libby had written her name 
and residence, and after that the words: 

We are having an awfully hard time. Our oxen 
all died from drinking poisoned water. But we 
hope to get over the mountains before snow 
blocks the trail. L. G. 


So fatal were the alkaline waters of Nevada 





and prosperity in another. 

For more than two years Libby Gallison had 
not heard a word from his young wife at home ; 
and well aware of Mother Swan’s opinion of 
him, he had settled it in his own mind that she 
had persuaded Eunice to hold no further com- 
munication with him. 

But with prosperity came a new desire to set 
himself right in. the eyes of the people at home. 
He determined to make a visit East, leaving his 





and Utah to the cattle of the emigrants that | 


business interests in charge of Lucas, straighten 
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out his domestic affairs, and claim his little | sat down on the other side, to look the wan- 


boy, if the child were living. 
Mother Swan’s 
he procured a peck of loose gold, with a little | 


Mindful of | derer over. 
parting ultimatum, however, where she could see him better. 


She lighted a candle and put it 


Libby had determined to ‘‘have some fun’’ 


over, for good measure, which he stowed away | with her, und see what she would say to him. 


in two strong chests. 

He could hardly have amassed so much gold 
from mining in the hills. The men who gained 
wealth in California acquired it from trade and 
shrewd speculation. 

Libby took passage by the steamer Oregon 
down the west coast of America to Panama. 
He had had quite enough of the overland route, 
and decided to return East by way of the 
isthmus and a voyage up the Atlantic coast to 
New York. Many of the ‘‘Forty-niners’’ went 
home that way, either crossing the Isthmus of 
Panama or taking the longer land route across 
Nicaragua, by Lake Nicaragua and the San 
Juan River, where Cornelius Vanderbilt had 
lately established means of transit. Libby 
chose the Panama route, where the great ship- 
canal is now being excavated. 

After a pleasant voyage of eighteen days the 
Oregon entered the Bay of Panama, and on 
the following morning, May 2ist, dropped 
anchor off the massive stone sea-wall of the old 
city of that name. 

On the next day the travellers set out to cross 
the isthmus, a distance of forty-seven miles, 
hiring native muleteers to transport their trunks 
and boxes. Each mule carried two trunks, one 
on each side of the pack-saddle. The male 
passengers followed the mule-train on foot; 
saddle-mules were provided for such of the 
women as could ride; the others were obliged 
to take passage in carts without springs, over 
a road almost as primitive as when Balboa first 
hauled the timber from which to build his adven- 
turous barks across the isthmus to the Pacific, 
more than three hundred years before. Three 
centuries of Spanish rule, indeed, had brought 
little or no improvement in these countries, 

After a hot, weary walk over the Culebra 
ridge,—where now the clank of steam-shovels 
resounds in the great cut for the canal,—the 
travellers with their luggage reached Gorgona, 
now a station on the Panama railway. Here 
they passed a wretched night, tortured by mos- 
quitoes and other insect pests, and the next 
morning set off to descend the famous Chagres 
River, with Indian boatmen in canoes, called 
bungos, fashioned from large logs. Trunks 
and boxes were piled up aboard these unstable 
craft; and when near the native village of 
Gatun, the bungo containing Libby’s chests 
and gold rolled over, and the heavy chests went 
to the bottom of the river. 

Finding that the boatmen had no means of 
recovering them and were quite useless in aiding 
him, Libby set his own ingenuity at work, 
devised grapples, and after dragging the river- 
bottom for two hours, recovered the chests 
unaided. 

The bungos with the other passengers had 


gone on to the town of Chagres, at the mouth | “‘Siggeas WON’T hush! I don’t care. if every | 
of the river, where the steamer for New York | 
By making all possible | 
overtook them that | 


then lay at anchor. 
baste, however, Libby 
evening, and went aboard the Empire City as 
it was about to sail. 


As a result of his journey across the isthmus, | 
he had an attack of chills and fever, but recov- | 
| won, but I played and played and played, and 
It had been a truly eventful period of the | 
He had set off penniless and | 
despised; he was returning wealthy; but the | 


ered before reaching New York. 


young man’s life. 








But the sight of Eunice’s distressed face and of 
his little boy staring in wonder softened him. 
He could carry it no further. 

**I’ve got an old chest out here at the door,’’ 
said he. ‘‘I guess I’1) bring it in.” 

But Mother Swan cut that short. ‘‘Don’t 
you be in too great a hurry about getting in 
your chest,’’ said she. ‘‘I want to know what 
you’ve been up to first.’’ 

‘*Very well, mother,’’ said Libby. ‘‘When 
I went away you said something about a peck 
of gold. But you didn’t mean all that, did 
you?”’ 

**Mean it? Of course I meant it!’’ cried the 
widow, her temper showing at this seeming 
confession of poverty. ‘‘I hoped you’d never 
show your head back here without it.” 

**Get the peck measure, then,’’ said Libby. 

Mrs. Swan stared; but Eunice, catching the 
ring of triumph in her young husband’s voice, 





ran out to the granary and brought the meas- 
ure. Libby dragged in the heavy chest, and 
unlocking it, lifted out a leather bag, the con- 
tents of which gave forth dull clinking sounds. 
Then setting the old peck measure on the 
kitchen floor, he untied the bag and poured it 
out heaping full of shining coin. 

“Is it gold? Is that really gold?’’ screamed 
Mrs. Swan—for this was more gold than had 
ever been seen in that rustic locality before. 

“‘Of course it’s gold,’’ replied Libby, with 
his grin. ‘‘ Bring the square and strict it.’’ 

Eunice hastily brought the square, and Libby 
“*stricted’’ the peck measure even full, scraping 
off a pint of coin on the floor; and. Dorcas 
Swan sat down suddenly, fanning herself with 
her apron. It wasa warm night; and recalling 
her greeting of a few moments past, there did 
not seem to be much for her to say. 

But Eunice’s arm was round her husband’s 
neck, 

“Oh, why didn’t you ever answer my let- 
ters?’’ she cried; and then drawing the wide- 
eyed child to them, she began to assure him 
that his papa had really come home. 











ORAWN BY A. O. SCOTT. 

















THE AWFUL ANGER THAT SHE SO DREADED HAD CAUGHT HER. 


(YES) girl in Hillside School hears me! 
They play basket-ball in a mean, 
hor—’’ Nan Gressitt’s blouse, stuffed up 
against Dell’s mouth, shut off the rest. 

“I’m just exhausted!’’ wailed Sallie Green- 
ley, from a locker. 

**So’m I. I wouldn’t care if we’d only 





now we’re b-b-eaten!’’ Rosalie Stewart buried 
her face in a towel and wept clamorously. 
The whole team just sort of drooped down in 


streak of boyish humor had never left him. | heaps anywhere. I never saw so tragic a pic- 


The ‘‘Gallison grin’’ was still on his face. He 
was planning a joke on Mother Swan. 

In New York he exchanged his loose gold for 
gold coin, mostly five-dollar pieces; and in 
Portland, on his-way home, he procured a suit 
of tattered clothes, some disreputable boots, 
and a shocking old hat, and exchanged his two 
small chests for a single larger and very strong 
one. 

Having arrived on the stage at the Corners 
just at dusk the following evening, he hired a 
former neighbor to haul his chest to the Swan 
farm, and following it on foot, appeared, limp- 
ing painfully, in the yard before the house door 
just as Mother Swan was coming from her 
milking. A flaxen-headed little boy ran out, 
and at a window Libby caught a glimpse of 
Eunice’s wondering face in the gathering dusk. 
A great wave of light-heartedness stirred him. 
He nearly shouted for joy, but controlled him- 
self. 

**Mother Swan,”’’ he croaked out, in a hoarse, 
doleful voice, ‘‘I’ve come back! Can you give 
me a meal o’ victuals and put me up over- 
night ?”’ 

Doreas Swan straightened herself suddenly 
and set down her milk-pails. 

‘*For the land’s sake, Lib Gallison!’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘You’re back, then, after all, and 
lookin’ like that!’ . 

The little boy stared with all his eyes, and 
Eunice, coming hastily out, seeing such a limp- 
ing wreck, sank down on the piazza settee, 
quite overcome. 

**Well, I s’pose I’ll have to give ye some 
supper,’’ said Dorcas. ‘‘You can come in. 
But before I put ye up you’ll have to give an 
account of yourself.’’ 

Libby followed her in, Eunice regarding him 
with looks both of consternation and affection. 


on the table, then brought a loaf of bread and 





ture. At just that minute Patty pulled open 
her dressing-room door and skipped in among 
us, a little damp round the eyes, but otherwise 
as cheerful as a grig. 

“‘O children, aren’t you dressed yet? And 
you must stop right now, this minute, scolding 
and crying and fussing. I never heard any- 
thing so unsportsmanlike. Play the game! 
Show Hillside we.can take a beating like men. 
We’re their guests at luncheon. Please, please 
be nice and jolly, at least till we get home 
again. Remember, I’m captain. Don’t I feel 
worse than all of you rolled together ?’’ 

All the time she talked she was helping us 
out of our game suits and into our good clothes. 
Somehow her plucky voice and laugh made us 
ashamed. We weren’t exactly a gay set that 
came out of the gymnasium door, but at least 
we neither stormed nor wept. 

‘*Wait a minute, girls.’’ 
by the door. ‘‘AIl come to my house to-night 
after dinner. Important!’’ 

After we came back from the Hillside lunch- 
eon,—which wasn’t so bad, considering how 
their team had fairly beaten us to a standstill, 
—of course nothing was talked of but the game. 
I had almost decided to pretend to be tired out 
and not go to Patty’s to hear any more, when 
Dell Hart thumped at my door. 

**Come on, Lucretia! It'll never do for the 
freshman on the team to be late.’’ 

I was, though, for Patty, seated on the 
couch, and flanked, so to speak, by the presidents 
of Students’ Association and of Athletic Asso- 
ciation, was in the full tide of a speech. 

There is nothing especially athletic-looking 
about Patty, but she is a fine player in basket- 
ball. There is nothing remarkably strong or 
unusual-looking in her face, either. She has 


Patty stopped us 


| nice gray eyes and a square little chin and a 
The widow poured out a bowl of milk, set it | 


pretty smile. But I have never known a girl 


|} that every other girl liked so much. Maybe 





it is because: no matter how exciting events 


are, those gray eyes are always just as steady, | 
and no matter how sad things may be, that | 


cheerful smile is there. I have never yet 
seen Patty White lose her temper. I knew her 
well, though she was a senior, because she 
lives next door at home. 

‘‘Of course we all admit frankly,” she was 
saying, ‘‘that they beat us because they play 
better, but we all know, too, they would never 
have scored seven to two if we both had played 
the same game. We—I -was proud of our team, 
I tell you!’’ 

Patty stood up, holding a shoulder of each 
girl beside her. 

“Tf you’ll help, I want to strike now while 
the iron’s hot. I want to have a meeting with 
Hillside captain and coach, and ask them, ever 
so politely, of course, to sign an agreement 
about allowing no rough fouls in a game, and 
defining just what is a rough foul.’’ 

‘*If they won’t agree, Pat?’’ 

‘*Then refuse to play them next May.’’ 

“& Pp? 

‘*They’ll say you’re afraid !’’ 

‘“‘Tam. There’s not a girl on the team cares 
that’’—she snapped her fingers high over her 
head—‘‘for hard work or hard knocks, but 
we’re all afraid that if we play again we’ll 
lose control of ourselves and play the mean, 
rough game they do; and I’d rather never catch 
a ball again as long as I live than do that! 
Now listen, girls. If you’ll persuade the school 
to vote me authority to see Hillside, I’ll guaran- 
tee to win over their captain. Is it a bargain?’’ 

**Of course it is!’’ we all cried. 

We found it much easier to persuade our girls 
than we had dreamed it would be, and even 
the Hillside captain turned out more amiable 
than we had hoped. The agreements signed, 
sealed and delivered, we buckled down to 
winter practice, determined to beat Hillside by 
the fastest, fairest game ever played on our 
grounds. 

The next afternoon I was wandering down 
the corridor, when the door of Patty White’s 
room opened, and Juliette Bryland came out. 
I had a glimpse of Pat, sitting by an open 
fire,—the seniors can have them,—not reading, 
just thinking, with a big bunch of roses in 
a vase near her. It looked so comfortable 
that I walked in. Pat put me on the couch 
in a corner, and we began to talk— not about the | 
game. 
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| Dell is jolly and popular. I knew her well, 
|for though she was a sophomore, she was 


repeating mathematics and- in my division; 
and as she roomed next to me, we did prob- 
lems together. She and Patty were distant 
cousins. 

Dell dropped into a chair and said, in a per- 
fectly hopeless voice, ‘Pat, I’m in trouble.’’ 

Of course I hopped up to leave. ‘‘Don’t go, 
Lute. It’s my ridiculous, outrageous temper 
and Miss Phipps.’’ 

Then I knew. Dell had regularly fought 
Miss Phipps right in class Friday. 

**Well?”’ 

‘“‘She was mean and badgery on Friday. 
She worked me up into a boiling rage, but I 
kept cool—didn’t I, Lute?—till she hinted I 
cheated. Well, then I said—oh, I don’t want 
to repeat it! It sounded withering to me then, 
but now it seems awfully silly. I never heard 
a whisper about it till to-day after church, 


when Doctor Thorsen sent for me. I won’t 
repeat what he said, either. He made me cry. 
I’ve got to apologize before the class. I don’t 


rejoice at that, but I can do it, and Miss 
Phipps has taken back her cheating hints. 
Doctor Thorsen told her it was preposterous. 
Oh, he’s fair, but my, hasn’t he a cutting 
tongue! 

**He said I’d insulted Miss Phipps before, - 
I suppose I have,—and Miss Cunningham, and 
been rude to Mrs. Willow and Mr. Leigh and 
others, and made scenes, and—oh, ’twas all 
true! I have a wicked, hideous temper. And 
if I am ever reported to him again for rudeness, 
he’ ll expel me!’’ 

I couldn’t say a word; I just gaped, horri- 
fied, at Dell. But Patty ran over to her, saying 
in the most cheering way : 

**But you never will be!’’ 

**Yes, I shall! I won’t go to do it, but I’ll 
get all stirred up, as I was Friday, my temper 
will get hot, then puff! bang! and it'll be all 
over. You don’t know what it is to have a 
boiling geyser inside you, ready to spout ata 
minute’s notice !’’ 

We laughed, sorry as we were. 

**I don’t believe I do,’’ pondered Patty. ‘‘1 
don’t feel angry once a year.”’ 

“‘Tdo,’’ Isaid. ‘‘But I’vealways had whole 
armies of brothers and sisters and cousins to 
make fun of my tantrums and to hustle me 
out of them, and father and mother always had 
a strong and not silent disapproval of such 
things, so I guess I learned ‘to burn my own 
smoke.’ ?? 

‘I haven’t any brothers or sisters, father or 
mother, and my uncles and aunts thought my 
rages funny or grew angry themselves and left 
me alone to storm it out. I’ll go along weeks 
and weeks, pleasant and happy, and then, all 
in a second, it seems, something awful and 
overpowering grips me, and I’m wild and 
frantic and out of my senses. I’d do anything 
to anybody then, and afterward die of shame 


| and remorse. ’? 


“O Dell, try!’ 
her. 

“*T don’t know how to try! Patty,’’ Dell 
looked right up at her, ‘‘maybe you can’t 
believe it, but there isn’t any time in my whole 
life that I’ve ever had to try for anything. 
That’s true. My lessons are so easy,—I 
wouldn’t be repeating math if I hadn’t been ill 
last year,—and basket-ball and skating and all 
those things I get at the first jump, and I play 
the piano by ear, and my banjo— Oh, it sounds 
silly and conceited, but I never have worked at 
anything. . 

‘*There’s no try in me,’’ she repeated, monot- 
onously. ‘‘And you can’t try to do things 
when you haven’t any try to work with.’’ 

It sounded like Alice in Wonderland, but 
neither Patty nor I felt a bit like laughing. ~ 

‘*No matter how eager you are to do things, 
you can’t unless you have practised; you can’t 
throw goals in basket-ball till you know how 
to throw. I wish I had something to practise 
trying on, so that when I feel one of those 
fierce waves of rage sweep up in me I’d have 
something in me to work against it. I don’t 
want to be a virago and a horror!’ And sud- 
denly Dell hid her face in Patty’s arms. 

**Learn not to make fouls in basket-ball. 
You’re always doing it, and you say you get 
so excited and in such a rush you can’t help it. 
Practise till you never foul, and then you’ll 
have something to work with.’’ 

I know Pat just said that to cheer Dell up 
and make her laugh, but the child took it in 
solemn earnest. She answered in a choky 
voice: 

**T will! That’ll be the hardest work going 
for me!’’ 

Just then Sue Johnson, who is Patty’s room- 
mate, came in, and we turned the conversation 
at once. 

There was always something innocent and 
simple-hearted about Dell; although she was 
so big and clever, she really was like a little 
girl. She went into our winter practice games 
like a young knight training for a holy war. 
She would run up to Patty after a game, and 
say, ‘*‘I made only two fouls that whole inning, 
did you see? And last week I made six. 
Oh, I’m coming on!’’ 

A brave, bright day in May we met Hillside 
/again in deadly battle. We had played the 


Patty’s arms were round 


Five minutes afterward in walked Dell Hart. |two other schools in our league, and been 
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beaten both times. Once three of our best 
players couldn’t play, and the other time St. 
Ann’s played a magnificent game. Still, a 
defeat is a defeat! How we wanted to win 
this last game! Bad luck was at our heels 
from the start. The regular umpires could not 
serve, and at the last minute a mild, meek 
young person and Hillside’s last year’s captain 
—of all partial souls, if she was graduated !— 
were chosen. Then the Hillside captain who 
had signed our agreement had left in the winter, 
and the most unruly girl in the fall game had 
been made captain. She played forward against 
Dell Hart, as guard. 

Hillside caught the ball at the throw-up, and 
had it down at her goal in a moment, and kept 
it there, for all the fast and furious playing of 
our guards. Patty and I, who both played 
forward, had nothing to do but watch from 
our goal. . 

It took us about two and three-quarters min- 
utes to see our cherished agreement torn into 
shreds by the Hillside team. Maybe the team 
had not been told about the agreement, maybe 
they forgot. Anyway, those girls knocked the 
ball out of our hands, and ran into us to make 





us walk with it, —that’s a foul, you know,—and 


put both their arms round our shoulders, and | 
shoved and elbowed and made every rough foul 
known in the agreement—or out of it. 


watched their goal,—never once calling a foul, 
any more than if this was the first day she had 
ever beheld a game. 

It was hardest on Dell, for she and the Hill- 
side captain did more than half the playing. 
That girl simply fought Dell, and through it 
all, though she never let Hillside score, Dell 
played the straightest, fairest game, hot a single 
mean or rough foul. Oh, her ‘‘try’’ had grown 
that winter, surely! 

The first inning was almost over, and some- 
how our guards had kept their forwards from 
scoring, though neither they nor our centers 
could get the ball down to our goal. 

‘‘Foul! Hillside over the line!’’ 
that umpire had seen something ! 

Patty balanced herself first on one foot, then 
on the other, stared right at the basket, and 
threw the ball in, score one for us! 

Our girls flocked round the team in the 
interval. We had fearfully hard work to keep 
them quiet enough, they were in such a state 
about the playing and the umpire. Of course 
we players talked, too. But Dell said nothing 
at all. 

The second inning opened better. We got 
the ball at our end. We couldn’t keep it there, 
though, for their guards played a magnificently 
strong game—as well as a rough one. 

Back and forth from center to their goal 
went the ball, back and forth. Yet we had 
one to their nothing, and the inning was going 
fast. 

Then the ball sailed high from one of their 
centers, right toward Dell. She jumped, caught 
it, and doubled over it like a jack-knife, she 
was so bound to hold it. Up darted the big 
captain, into Dell. Arms round her, hands on 
her wrists, she forced the ball out of Dell’s 
hands into hers, spun round quick, and threw 
fora goal. The ball bobbed on the basket edge, 
then rolled in. 

Nobody in the big Hillside crowd cheered. 
There was nothing to cheer 
for. The goal had been 
made on a foul and did 
not count. But there stood 
that umpire like a stock or 
a stone, and never called 
that foul! 

The Hillside captain 
understood first. 1 don’t 
believe she really thought 
her play would be allowed, 
but when she saw it was, 
she picked up the ball and 
carried it to the referee for 
a throw-up, grinning 
cheerfully. Still nobody 
cheered. 

Then, in the dead si- 
lence, Dell walked over to 
that captain. My heart stood still. I looked at 
Dell. Her bright eyes had grown small and 
sharp, her jaws were set. The awful anger 
that she so dreaded had caught her. 

She was going to wrench the ball away from 
he captain, to strike her, to—oh, to disgrace 

herself and the school forever. I turned per- 
‘ectly sick, and my knees bent under me. 

Then a wonderful thing happened right there 
mn the field. 

Dell stopped short, her eyes set on the cap- 
‘ain, her two hands clenched high by her 
shoulders, 

She shook herself all over, like a dog coming 
ut of the water, her hands dropped at her side, 
nd she walked quietly back to her place.- Her 
lind fury and her try fought together, and the 

¥ conquered. 

Hillside went wild with cheering, score two 
’ one, and the ball was put in play again. 
‘own it came toward Dell. She gripped it— 
s if it had been that captain’s head—and gave 
. & great throw over the center down to us. 
he — snapped her watch and started 

rward, 

Patty fairly snatched the ball out of the air. 
he isa slow thrower generally, but she whirled 


At last 


|and banged it for the basket. 
in just as the timekeeper began, ‘Ti 
to two for us! 
Well, it was pandemonium, and all the school 
trying to seize upon a piece of our team. About | 
twenty-six jammed up round Dell and me. (1| 





| Orleans. 
And there stood the ex-captain umpire,—she | but by so narrow a margin 














The ball went 
—’’ Three 







river captains, pilots, 
mates and engineers still talk 
about it; old river residents still 
argue about it heatedly, wagging their gray 
beards and fiercely gesticulating. 

The race between the Robert E. Lee, first- 


it; old | determined to beat the new record. 


had scarcely had my hands on the ball the dear! 
Dell was trembling and shiver- | 


whole game. ) 
ing. She looked dazed, and she kept repeating, 
in a high whisper, ‘‘I did it! I did it!’ 

Kate Heatherby got her arms round her and 
kissed her. ‘‘Yes, you did it, you splendid old 


One of the 
Memphis papers of the time put it in this way: 
“It is win or burst, sink or swim, 


Leathers against Cannon.’ 











Supplementing the History Series 
BY H. S. CANFIELD 


LD Mississippi River mem- | St. Louis, and Captain Cannon of the Lee was | the rivals were out of sight of 
ories cluster about it 


survive or almost within leaping distance 
perish, Bliicher or sunset, Lee against Natchez, | of the stag, the Natchez hung 
| desperate ‘ly on. 
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’Twas magnificent! Our first victory !’’ 
Dell came to herself at that. She laughed 
out naturally, and seizing Patty and me by the 
hands, she cried, ‘*The first victory !’’ 
But we two were the only ones who really 
understood what she meant. 










each other only at rare inter- 
vals, and, like a stanch hound 


What men could do, Leathers 


In the great race the Lee ran from New | and his men were doing, and they hoped against 
Orleans to the town of Natchez, nearly three | hope to the last. 


class packet from New Orleans to St. Louis, | | hundred miles, in seventeen hours and eleven | 


and the Natchez began on June 30, 1870, and | 


minutes, an average of more than seventeen 


ended on July 3d. The boats steamed all the | miles an hour, and took away the gilded deer 


way to St. Louis, but the race was practically 

over at Cairo, one thousand 
and thirty miles from New 
The Lee won, 


that the merits of the boats 
are still in dispute. 

The records that she 
made remain unbroken to 
this day. They will re- 
main unbroken, because 
there will be no more 
gilded palaces rushing up 
the Mississippi from New 
Orleans to St. Louis. Rail- 
roads which parallel the 
banks of the great stream 
have settled that. 

The Lee’s time was 
three days and one hour, 
an average of fourteen and one-eighth miles an 
hour. When it is considered that this was 
done in a crooked, unlighted, unbuoyed stream 
and against the current, running day and night, 
through sunshine,. dark, storm and fog, the 
performance is a marvelous one. 

And the work on the Natchez was as good. 
For that boat, at the end of the thousand-mile 
course, was only an hour and twelve minutes 
behind, and the Lee had a start of quite half 
an hour at New Orleans. That is to say, she 
was a mile and a quarter up-stream and under 
full headway when the Natchez cast loose 
from her moorings. 

So evenly were they matched that at Vicks- 
burg, four hundred miles above the Crescent 
City, the Lee was less than three miles ahead, 
and the Natchez had lost some time in dis- 
charging passengers at way landings. It was 
her captain’s fault, of course, that he took the 
passengers. Perhaps he was overconfident. 

At Memphis, eight hundred miles above New 
Orleans, the Natchez was fifty-nine minutes 
behind. On the run from Memphis to Cairo, 
two hundred and thirty miles, she dropped back 
only thirteen minutes, ten of which were lost 
at Memphis because the Lee coaled faster there. 
That showed that the ‘‘boatmanship’’ of the 





| horns of the Princess, which had been hung 


Looking backward over more 
years one may picture that giant contest- 
the mile-wide, turbid, heavy current down- 
rolling to the sea, the low banks lined with 
cottonwoods or sweeping 
away into level, fertile 


than thirty 





“ ROBERT E. LEE.” 


THE 


up in Natchez for years as a standing challenge 
to any boat that could beat that boat’s record 
for that distance. 

Cannon mounted them immediately on the 
Lee’s hurricane-deck, and so bore them up the 
Mississippi ahead of Leathers’s new boat. 
*‘Old Tom’’ never got over it to his dying day. 

The arrangements for fuel during the race 
showed the eagerness of the captains and crews. 
Coal of the best quality was bought weeks 





plantations, the crazed, 
cheering crowds, the firing 
of anvils and guns, the 
waving of hats, handker- 
chiefs and banners. And 
through day and night the 
great white ships fled 
northward, carrying the 
reckless, anxious passen- 
gers who were on board 
simply to see the race and 
had paid fabulous sums for 
their berths, the quiet cap- 
tains, the silent, steady 
men in the pilot-houses, 
tireless, resourceful, bring- 
ing all their knowledge 
of the river into play, the red-faced mates 
and the black-skinned ‘‘roustabouts’’ snatching 


| on the coal. 


| believed devotedly in 


before and placed on scows at certain points of | 


the river. When the race was started, 
with steam up lay hitched to these scows. 


tugs 


Indeed, the roustabouts were as much in 
earnest, as much wrought up as Cannon or 
Leathers, and a good deal more noisy. They 
“de ol’ man,’’ and they 
loved their boats with the negro’s inherent strong 
affection. 

So they worked as they had never worked 
before, and they sang their songs in their 
mellow, round voices with an abandon bred of 
the occasion. This was the song of the Natchez 


As the Lee rounded a bend below a supply- | crew: 


station, she fired a signal-gun, the tugs dragged 
the scows into midstream, the steamer slowed 
down just long enough to grapple the scows 
along her sides, and the work of transferring 
the fuel went on until the scows were empty, 
when they were dropped behind and taken to 
bank by the tugs. Thus the Lee did not stop 
at all merely for fuel, and the Natchez followed 
the same tactics. 

Fat pine-knots were used with the coal; they 
both burned tar, pitch and turpentine; above 
Memphis the Natchez took on many barrels 
of lard for fuel, and the Lee fed her fires 
with three hundred and fifty barrels of North 
Carolina tar, shipped 
across country for the 








THE “ 


NATCHEZ.” 


arrangements were nearer perfection and 4 


her crew was worked faster in taking on fuel. 


The race was too close to be decisive, particu- | | miles of river from New Orleans to St. Louis | with a mouth-organ. 


larly as the Natchez could not have passed the | 


emergency. 

At Cairo, which practi- 
cally marked the end of the 
race, but was not a stop- 


ping-place, the Lee was 
going at top speed. She 


had on board half a dozen 
passengers who wished to 


the Idlewild, 


her and take them off. 





go up the Ohio River, and | | boat at St. Louis, while 


The Lee slipped away front of her bow. 
from her, however, almost | tin mule, 
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When the Lee tore past her usual wharf- 
twenty-five thousand 


the fastest | people cheered her and cannon boomed and 
boat that ever split the} bands blared, the most forward object on her 
water of that stream, at-| was a little white flag, a foot square, with the 
tempted to run alongside of | name ‘‘ Lee’’ 


rudely printed on it. One of the 
roustabouts had tied it to a rod and stuck it in 
Just above this was a painted 
bearing the legend, ‘‘Shoo, fly! Don’t 


as if she had been standing | bodder me !”? a device to express deck-hand 
Lee was superior, or, in other words, that her | | still, and was compelled to slow to half-speed | disdain of the foe. 


that the transfer might be effected. 


Perched on the crosstrees of the jack-staff 


Along both banks of the twelve hundred | were two negroes, one with a banjo, the other 


excitement was at fever-heat for weeks. Every 


Grouped below them 
was the full force of a hundred dusky, brawny 


Lee in the shallower upper parts of the river, | planter, merchant, doctor, lawyer or banker | workers, their red flannnel shirts open at the 


even if she had overtaken her, because of the 
waves and backwash. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that the Lee was not overtaken. 

These boats were of the highest type of | 
Mississippi steamer, long, massive, costly, 
and driven by tremendously powerful engines. 
They were white, as are all passenger steamers | 
on the river. The Natchez carried, swung | 
between her slender smoke-stacks, a small gilded | 
cotton bale; the tops of the Lee’s chimneys | 
represented oak leaves. On her wheel-houses | 
the Natchez bore proudly the sign ‘‘U. S. 
Mail’’ and her name in ornate, many-colored | 
letters four feet high; the Lee’s wheel-houses 


had only her name. } 


The rivalry between the boats was intense, 





their thousands of partizans. The Natchez, | 
of which the veteran river-man Thomas P. 
Leathers was the captain, had recently made | 


the fastest trip on record from New Orleans to | 


| of all ages gathered on the banks. 





was a Lee or a Natchez man. 


| throat, their coarse trousers tightly cinched at 


People along the big river in those days used | the waist, with cotton-hooks gleaming in the 
the few telegraph-lines very little, so until the | belts, their hats off, their heads back, their 


Lee came booming along they had no means of | white teeth shining. 


knowing which boat was ahead. 

They knew that the race had been started, 
and that was all. 
|and argued and predicted and worked them- 
selves into frenzy. 

In the little river towns old men and women, 
young men and women, children and negroes 


night bonfires blazed, lighting up the sinuous 
course of the stream for leagues, and when the 
leader showed and rushed past, her fires roar- 
, her escape-pipes snorting, her chimneys 
bele hing clouds of smoke, the watchers danced, 
| sang, shouted or yelled themselves 
hoarseness that lasted for days. 














People came | 
from miles back in the country and camped. By | 


Led by a giant black im- 
provisator, they were’ singing this song, worth 
preservation as an example of negro offhand 


So they waited and fumed | composition: 


O, fa’r you well, Miss Julee, 
Good-bye! good-bye! 

I’se gwine away to leab you, 
Good-bye, Julee, gal! 

I’se gwine up de ribber, 
Good-bye! good-bye! 

Lumber Louisiana! 
Good-bye, Julee, gal! 

We’se boun’ for to beat ’em! 
Good-bye! good-bye! 

Dey cain’t come anigh me, 
Good-bye, Julee, gal! 


Gone is the old splendid river traffic, and the 


into a/|rovstabout choruses are only echoes of what 
| they used to be. 
During that long, straining, tremendous effort | night from end to end. 


The Mississippi is lighted at 
The tribe of river 














captains of which Leathers was exemplar is 
thinned, and its members are old men, who 
nod about the lodge-fires. 

There is a pilot here and there who still, to 
quote Mark Twain, ‘* wears his toothpick ’’ 
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jauntily, but the railroads have killed the | 


steamboats and starved the steamboat men. 


to darkness; the stars coming out found them 
in the foot-hills, the mountain close before them. 


Yet it is good to know that once upon a time | By and by they struck into the timber by a 


—a long, long time ago—the Lee-Natchez race | 
| it into blackness. Here the man walked, leading 


was run. 


$Tb& SURPLUS’ SHEEP® 


HE pedler looked at 

Lois as if he thought 
she had gone crazy. 
What she had said seemed to Gideon U nderwood 
too impossible to be credited. 

‘*It is so!’ she persisted. ‘‘Do you think I 
don’t know? It is Eagle. I taught him both 
those tricks myself. And look at those stains! 

‘«There’s something else, too,’”’ she continued, 
lowering her voice. ‘‘Did you see that man? 
I know him. That’s the man I saw on the 
Jansen place the day I ran from the bear. We 
must find Uncle Granger right away !’’ 

The pedler still believed her to be mistaken. 
Nevertheless, he went with her to find Uncle 
Granger, who echoed Gideon’s incredulity. ‘‘It 
couldn’t be,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s not in nature. 
No one would dare.’’ 

But one of the officials of the fair was a friend 
of Mr. Ellsworth, and meeting him, Mr. Ells- 
worth explained the matter. 

‘‘There’s some trouble about that horse al- 
ready,’’ the director said, promptly. ‘‘Some- 
body’s been to the judges charging he’s a well- 
known race-horse from Massachusetts. ’’ 

‘It isn’t!’ said Lois, stoutly. ‘‘It’s Eagle. 
1 know him perfectly well.’’ 

‘* Anyway,’’ Mr. Thompson finally said, 
‘*since there is some question, we’ll get the 
steward and go take a look atthe nag. ’Twon’t 
do any harm.’’ 

But when the steward was found, the horse 
was not to be seen. Instead, an angry and 
bewildered boy explained that the ‘‘boss’’ had 
knocked him down for letting the black into 
the paddock. After that, he said, he had 
saddled the horse and ridden away ‘‘lickety- 
split.’’ 

The boy’s hearers sympathized with him, 
and sought the judges’ office, where a crowd 
had already gathered. Something was wrong, 
it was noised abroad, but none knew just what, 
and all were eager to learn. 

In the meantime, speeding away from Em- 
berton as if the law were already at his heels, 
a man on a black horse rode eastward, the low 
sun at his back. 

Not once did he draw rein. Not for an instant 
did the black horse slacken speed, until an hour 
later and eighteen miles from the fair-ground 
the steady gallop slowed to a trot, then to a 
walk. 

The rider halted his steed at last, and dis- 
mounted to look him over. They were making 
for the mountain, but the man dared not go 
direct, lest he meet those who might question, 
or who would afterward remember. Neither 
dared he linger where he was. There remained 
no course but to make a wide détour among the 
lower hills, and take a short cut he knew after 
nightfall. Would the horse be equal to it? 
The black was tired, beyond question; he 
breathed deep and hard, and his sides were 
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in a a. but he stood stoutly on his four 
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ism is found that hot waves occur only 
Vi iS when there is nearly stagnation in the 
=——— movement of storm areas across the 
country. We then experience the intolerable 
hot winds and droughts that destroy growing 
crops and greatly increase the mortality in our 
cities. Active conditions are always revealed 
by frequently changing winds and by warm 
and often stormy periods alternating with cool, 
clear periods at intervals of three or four days, 
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IL WHAT CAUSES A HOT WAVE. 





as High* follows Low across the United States 
at an average speed of about six hundred miles 
a day. 

The first chart is a typical hot-wave map, 
and shows a Low central in Montana and a High 
on the south Atlantic coast. These conditions 
always cause southerly winds and warmer 
weather far in advance of the Low; but only 
two or three days of warm weather may be 
expected when such areas drift rapidly eastward 
as usual. 

Occasionally in summer, however, atmos- 
pheric activities diminish to such an extent 
that areas similarly located remain nearly 
stationary for many days. 

As the result of laws explained in a preceding 
article, warm winds must then blow from the 
south or southeast, where the pressure of the | 
air is greatest, just as long as the position of | 
the High and the Low remains unchanged. | 

* “Highs” are characterized by high barometer and | 
outflowing winds, and “Lows” by low barometer and 
inflowing winds. They were fully explained in Mr. | 


Spencer’s article, “Why the Wind Blows,” published | 
in The Companion for March 14th.—THE EpDIToRs. 





slim legs and showed no 
signs of distress. 

“Gar!’’? the man mut- 
tered, giving him a slap on the shoulder. 
here is one horse; one mighty one !’’ 

He loosened the saddle and let the animal 


‘But 





rough road, above which the pines met, shutting 


his four-footed companion. Both were tired, 
but they never halted. The man dared not halt, 
for he knew not what might be pressing behind. 
| He did know, however, that whoever pursued 
was mounted on no such horse as the one step- 
ping so meekly beside him at that moment, 


| and he felt fairly safe. 


It was past midnight when, the road winding 


| out from among the pines, the man turned up 
'a lane that led to a low, rough farmhouse. A 


huge dog rushed out, growling savagely, but 


| began to fawn upon the visitor when the man 


spoke. 
The black horse whinnied as the house door 


DRAWN BY ERNEST FOSBERY. 





“I KNOW PERFECTLY 
WELL I SAW THE 
SHEEP.” 


Bravest 














crop the lush wayside grass for a few moments. 
He could spare those to the ‘‘mighty horse. ’’ 
Presently, however, he readjusted the girths, 
and mounted again. This time he rode on ata 
long, swinging trot. 

The horse had been refreshed by his few 
moments of rest, and now he seemed tireless. 
Hour after hour they pressed on, now trotting, 
now walking; again breaking into a sharp 
canter. 

The'sun went down; the ae — faded 
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When these areas resume their normal eastward 
movement, the hot wave soon terminates. 

Moist winds from off the Gulf of Mexico also 
cause a high humidity, which greatly adds to 
man’s discomfort during a hot wave. 

The summers of 1901 and 1904 were among 
the most remarkable on record. Greater con- 
trasts for the same season than these two years 
present can hardly be experienced. 

A study of the weather maps for July, 1991, 
reveals nearly stagnant conditions over the 














Gur of Mexico 





Typical hot wave conditions. Weather map, 8 a.m. 
(Eastern time), July 20,1901. Solid lines connect places 
with equal barometric pressure expressed in inches of 
mercury. Broken lines connect places with equal 
temperature expressed in degrees Fahrenheit. Arrows 
fly with the wind. 


| greater portion of the United States during that 
|month. The absence of decided differences in | 
| atmospheric pressure caused what is known as 








opened and a man stepped outside. ‘‘What in 
th—’”’ this person began, then stopped, as the 
man holding the horse signaled caution. 

‘*Who’s there?’’ a third man asked, and in 
a moment all three were grouped about the 
horse, surveying him by the light of a lantern 
which one had brought from the house. 

The black smelled at the lantern curiously. 
His eyes were bright, and his breathing even. 
Sixty-four miles of hard travelling, after a well- 
fought race, had not drooped that proud head 
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& ‘‘flat?? map; nevertheless for many days the 
barometer was sufficiently low in Montana and 
high over the South Atlantic States to cause 
light southerly winds and one of the severest 
hot waves ever experienced in the United 
States. 

On the contrary, the maps during July, 1904, 
and, indeed, for the entire summer, show a 
condition ‘of unusual atmospheric activity. 
Well-developed Highs and Lows passed east- 
ward across the United States with great regu- 
larity, and northerly winds and anticyclonic 
conditions prevailed quite as often as southerly 
winds and cyclonic conditions, thus effectually 
preventing a single wide-spread hot wave. 

By reference to the second chart it will be 
noticed that in July, 1901, the average maximum 
temperature for ten cities representing the greater 
portion of the United States lying east of the 
Rocky Mountains was below ninety degrees 
only on four days, while for July, 1904, it was 
above ninety degrees only on one day. During 
July, 1901, the daily maximum temperature at 
Lincoln, Nebraska, was one hundred degrees or 
above on twenty-one days. 

In connection with our subject we can very 
profitably consider the warm, dry wind that 
occurs on the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains. This remarkable wind is called 
the chinook. In Europe a similar wind is 
known as the foehn. 

The chinooks prevail when a High is crossing 
Utah and a Low is passing north of the Dakotas. 
Easterly flowing winds result from such con- 
ditions, and as the air rises in crossing the 
mountains, its temperature is lowered sufficiently 
to cause clouds and precipitation on the western 
slope. If these clouds did not form, the tem- 
| perature of the rising air would decrease by 
expansion about one degree Fahrenheit for every 
one hundred and eighty-three feet of ascent; 
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or wearied the stout spirit. He fell to cropping 
grass about their feet, while the man who held 
him told the story of their adventures. 

‘*So I came back here,’’ he said, in conclusion. 
‘*Ze girl, she see me not; only I see her, an’ 
zere is no place so safe as here to hide. Later 
I take heem ovair ze mountain.’’ 

**Yes. I reckon ye done the best thing,’’ 
René Jansen said. ‘‘But we got to make time 
gettin’ the critter under cover. Bring the lan- 
tern, Rupe.’’ 

His brother stopped to chain the dog before 
leading off with the lantern. Then the proces- 
sion started up the ravine. 

For some moments they threaded the bed of 
the creek until, the water growing too deep and 
the way difficult, they came up on the bank 
and entered a narrow trail, overhung with 
branches. 

On they went by this winding way, now 
ascending, now descending, until, with a sharp 
turn, they traversed a steep and rocky path, 
and stood before a rough plank door in a stone 
wall. 

A confused bleating rose as Rupe Jansen 
pushed the door open, and vague shapes appeared 
in the dim light that the lantern threw about 
the interior. 

**Them sheep’s goin’ to get us in trouble, I 
bet !’? René Jansen growled savagely, pushing 
one of them aside. ‘‘You and Raoul was fools 
to think of takin’ ’em that night, but I was the 
biggest fool of all to heed to ye.’’ 

‘“‘They’ll be all right,’’ his brother said, 
hanging the lantern on a peg driven into a 
crevice. ‘‘We’ll have that wood-lot fenced by 
to-morrow night. When Raoul touches ’em up 
again their own mothers won’t know ’em. We 
can turn’em in and nobody’!] dream what they 
are,’ 

For reply, René gave a sort of incredulous 
snarl. ‘‘’T was a fool thing to do just because 
we'd missed gettin’ the horse that night. I 
believe it’d be the best thing to slit their throats 
now.”’ 

“Then ye would be a fool!’ growled his 
brother. ‘‘Shut up, now, can’t ye? Ye’ll 
claim the hog’s share if we get the horse off 
our hands, I dare say. Yealwaysdo. But the 
sheep’s mine and Raoul’s. Understand ?’’ 

‘Suit yourself,’’ replied René, ‘‘just so ye 
get to work now and help put the critter in.’’ 

The outflung branches of the pine-trees in the 
center of the enclosure spread like a great roof 
overhead. Across one of these branches René 
Jansen flung the saddle, hanging the bridle 
beside it. He turned the horse loose in a space 
that was fenced off at one end. 

**You’ll have to stay here, too, Raoul,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Lucky thing you took Nannette away 
with you. Where is she, anyway ?’’ 

“She is vere I haf her taken,’’? the man 
replied, sullenly. 

René laughed. ‘‘Vell,’’ he mimicked, ‘‘don’t 
go for to be bringin’ her vere ye aire. She 
wouldn’t be so easy to hide’s you be.’’ 

Raoul looked puzzled. ‘‘Hide?’’ he repeated. 
**How is it I hide?’’ 

‘*Right here,’’ was the prompt reply. ‘‘Ye 
stay right here, with the horse and your sheep, 
till the row’s blowed over. Think ye can 
go roamin’ round the country now? I guess 
not. ”’ 

He laughed at Raoul’s chagrin, and gave the 
horse some water, caught in a pail at the point 
where it trickled through the rocks. 

‘*Fetch along some hay, can’t ye?’’ he said 
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but when clouds begin to form, further cooling 
is greatly retarded by heat that is liberated as 
the vapor of the ascending air is changed into 
water-drops or ice crystals that compose the 
clouds. 

The heat thus liberated is the source of the 
great warmth of the chinooks, since the ascend- 
ing air reaches the mountain-tops much warmer 








Average daily maximum temperatures (in degrees 
Fahrenheit) for July, 1901, and July, 1904, for the United 
States east of the Rocky Mountains, as shown from 
Weather Bureau records at Atlanta, Georgia; Bis- 
marck, North Dakota; Columbus, Ohio; Denver, Colo- 
rado; Fort Worth, Texas; Lincoln, Nebraska; Rich- 
mond, Virginia; St. Louis, Missouri; St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, and Vicksburg, Mississippi. 
than it would have been if condensation had 
not occurred, and it is then carried rapidly over 
the crest of the mountains by the winds and 
down into the valleys on the other side. The 
temperature of this descending air increases by 
compression at about the usual rate of one 
degree Fahrenheit for’ every one hundred and 
eighty-three feet descent, and the chinooks reach 
the valleys remarkably warm and dry, even in 
midwinter. Under their influence the tempera- 
ture often rises forty or fifty degrees in a few 
hours. The clouds are left behind on the 
summit of the mountains, and clear skies pre- 
vail on the eastern slope. 
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to his brother. ‘‘There’s a lot there yet, under 
the shelf of rocks.”’ 

Rupe hastened to obey him, while Raoul 
sullenly busied himself throwing armfuls of fine 
twigs into the smaller enclosure, to serve as 
bedding for the horse. 

‘*Better make yourself a bed, too,’’ René 
‘‘Unless ye mean to sleep on the 





suggested. 
sheep.’ 

Raoul gave him a glance of pure hatred, but 
made no reply. Nor did he speak when, a 
little later, the Jansen brothers closed the door 
and went out into the night. They did not 
even leave him the lantern. 

The man waited in the darkness until he could 
no longer hear their footsteps among the rocks. 
Then he softly lifted the wooden latch and 
pushed against the door. He laughed wickedly 
to himself when he learned that his ears had 
not deceived him. ‘The brothers had fastened 
the barrier on the outside. 

‘‘Ze ape fools!’’ he muttered. ‘‘Is it so zey 
expect to keep me?’’ He glanced about at the 
stone walls. They would be easy to climb, 
and once outside, he could open the door and let 
the horse out. 

“To-morrow, zen, my beauty,’’ he murmured, 
patting the Morgan’s neck, ‘‘to-morrow you 
rest, an’ ven it comes night it goes hard if I do 
not take you out zis place.’’ 

Rupe Jansen, better-natured than his brother, 
had brought in an armful of hay for his bed, 
but Raoul threw this into a far corner, where 
the sheep could get it. 

‘*Beasts,’? he said, not unkindly, ‘‘let zat 
keep you from me.’’ 

He threw himself down upon the pine-needles 
against the logs of the smaller enclosure, and 
was presently sound asleep. Long before day- 
light, finding its way tardily into that deep 








place, had aroused him from slumber, the plans | 


he had made fer the next night were 
in a fair way to be frustrated. 

It was not much after nine o’clock 
in the forenoon when the sheriff of the 
county drove into the Lymans’ front 
yard. He found Lois and Uncle 
Granger already there. They had 
started for Barnaby soon after day- 
break, and had already given Enoch 
Lyman the details of the adventure at 
the fair. 

It was Gideon Underwood who had 
sent Mr. Hall up the mountain thus 
early. He, too, had driven from Dun- 
haven that morning, coming by way of 
Medfield, to tell the story to the sheriff, 
whom he caught at breakfast. The 
pedler had gone from his house straight 
on to Adrian Archer’s, to carry the 
news of Lois’s discovery. 

When Uncle Granger had finished 
his story, Darley, for the first time, 
told his father the whole of his adven- 
ture in the wildcat’s cave. The sheriff, 
a shrewd, practical man, was inclined 
to think the boy’s imagination had 
played him a trick. Indeed, he felt 
sure of this when Darley admitted that 
he had not yet been able to find the 
place into which he had looked from 
the cave. 

**Guess ye got a good whackin’ thump 
on the head when ye fell in, my lad,’’ 
Mr. Hall said, good-humoredly, ‘‘and 
dreamt the rest.’’ 

**But I got the wildcat’s skin,’’ per- 
sisted Darley. ‘‘And I know perfectly 
well I saw the sheep.’’ 

‘**Been in the cave ‘again and seen 
’em since?’’? the sheriff asked, and 
Darley explained that all his spare 
time since had been spent in seeking 


an entrance to the ‘‘stone barn.’’ ‘‘I found an | midday, as scheduled, and driven by a wide | Hongkong, and knew of the skill of the English 
spread of canvas, slipped through the deep | doctors, and that he would be much gratified if 
I don’t see how they get | blue, lapping water of this Eastern sea at a| Curtin could save the sailor, as the fellow was 
much better speed than the doctor expected. | one of his best men. 


easier way down,”’ he said. ‘‘But I can’t even 
tind the barn again. 
eh” 

‘*No,’’ Mr. Hall said, dryly, ‘‘I don’t see, 
either. I can’t even say as I seem to see a stone 
barn big as this house being built in the woods 
down in Jansen’s gully. Do you, Mr. Lyman ?’’ 

Enoch Lyman looked grave. He was deeply 


perplexed, as much by some distant memory as | 


by Darley’s curious story. 

“‘T seem to remember something of that sort 
that my father told me once,’’ he said, slowly. 
“But I’ve heard nothing about it in years. 
Maybe I never did hear about it.’ 

‘I’m sure I never did,’’ his wife said. ‘‘But 
that’s not strange. I wouldn’t be likely to 
unless you told me, not being raised about here. ’’ 

“*T’ve never been down in that gully myself,’”’ 
Mr. Lyman added. ‘‘Old Theodore Jansen 
was a regular Tartar. Never wanted anybody 
to come round his place. His sons are a good 
deal like him. I never cared for the breed 
inyself, though I must say they always have 
seemed to mind their own business. I never 
‘‘reamt there was anything roguish about ’em.’’ 

“They'll find me a Tartar,’’ Sheriff Hall 
‘iid, grimly, ‘‘if they’re stealin’? sheep and 
horses round here, ’’ 

He rose to depart. ‘‘I’m going now to get 

lrian Archer. He and I will call on the 
entlemen this morning. It’d be a real con- 


veilence, Darley,’’ he went on, turning to the 
oy, “If you could only find that big stone barn 
‘tween now and then. 
@ look at it.”? 

He drove off, laughing. Mr. Hall was rather | 


We may want to take 


THE MAN GAVE A HALF-INARTICULATE CRY AND 
SNATCHED OUT HIS SWORD 


| 





| his cramped berth 
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proud of his own good spirits. 


was on a grim errand that morning, but he still | for him to meet the Jansen brothers. 


felt that his little joke was worth having. 


THE PHYSICIAN AND THE PIRATES | 
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‘By Laurence vw Yates 


GENO NE morning in Septem- 
©, ber, 190-, there came to 
== the office of Dr. Fred- 
eric Curtin, a young English 
physician in Hongkong, a native 
junkman from the Chinese city 
of Swatow, about two hundred 
miles northeast of the English city. The junk- 
man brought a letter to the doctor from an old 
acquaintance, the Rev. James Burren, a mis- 


sionary in the vicinity of Swatow; and the) 


letter begged Curtin to come and attend the 
missionary’s young son, who was suffering 
from a puzzling and lingering illness. 


As none of his patients in Hongkong de-| 


manded his immediate attention, Curtin was 
free to respond to the call. The Silver Moon, 


the trading junk that had brought the letter of | 


appeal, was to leave on the return voyage the 
next day at noon; and as this junk offered the 
only means of reaching Swatow for several 
days, Curtin engaged passage on the slow- 
sailing, clumsy vessel. 

There had been much activity that summer 
among the native pirates that infest the coast 
waters of the China Sea; and although the 





pirates marched the doctor 
straight aboard the strange junk, 


his arms and legs with ropes, 


to sprawl or sit on the hard 
deck, as he chose. As soon as 
| everything of value on the Silver Moon had 
| been transferred to the robber junk, the crew 
| returned to their own vessel, and cast off, leav- 
ing their countrymen to go their way in peace. 
The pirate junk now headed to the northeast, 
following the coast. 

Curtin, sprawling on the bare deck in his 
bonds, could only conjecture what was to be 
his fate. He knew that the native pirates often 


made a practice of holding prisoners for ransom, | 


and he fancied that his captors intended to do 
so in his case, otherwise they would not have 
singled him out from all those on the captured 
junk. It did not reassure him to reflect that 
his bank-account in Hongkong was an extremely 
modest one, and that he had few friends in the 
city who could place any large sum at his 
disposal. 

About the middle of the forenoon his attention 





where they proceeded to bind | 


and left him near the foremast, | 
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He knew he | would be serious enough when the time came | Most of them merely threw themselves down 


on the hard deck. By nine o’clock all were 
jasleep, with the exception of a single watch- 
man, whom Curtin could see strolling back and 
forth across the after-leck. 

Hiours passed, and as the doctor lay out 
stretched on the bare deck, he tried to work his 
hands out of the hempen cord that bound them 
together behind his back. He thought that if 
he could free himself from his the 
watchman might nap, and thus give him op- 
portunity to slip over the side of the vessel into 
the sea and swim ashore. But he was unable 
to release his hands. 

Not long after this, the watchman came for- 
ward and silently passed close to Curtin, and 
he was rather surprised to see that the lone 
guard was no other than the man whose arm 
he had lanced that morning. He wondered 
idly if the fellow had been chosen for the post 
of watchman for the reason that suffering had 
rendered him sleepless. 

Then suddenly, as he looked up at the big 
yellow man, a new idea for escape germinated, 
| grew to a hazy outline, and in a moment took 
definite shape in Curtin’s mind. 

In his medicine-case was a vial containing a 
| quantity of a certain very powerful anesthetic. 

He had told the pirate that he would dress 
the wound again when necessary. If on this 
excuse he could get his hands freed and the 
| case in his possession, why would it not be 
| easy to administer a few drops of the drug by 
| a hypodermic injection, and almost immediately 
| send the watchman into a coma that would last 


| for hours—render him unconscious before he 


bonds, 


doctor did not expect to encounter any of these | was attracted to one of the pirate crew-—-a big | could rebind his captive’s hands or think to 
gentry, he took the precaution of placing in his| man who was restlessly pacing up and down 
valise two heavy navy revolvers and a quantity | the sun-scorched deck not far away, apparently 


of cartridges. 


|in intense agony. On observing the fellow 


The Silver Moon sailed on the morrow at| closely, the doctor saw that there was an 


DRAWN BY 
. BURGESS. 


That evening a nearly full moon floated in the 
clear sky, and gave a glory to the ocean that 
Curtin had never seen surpassed. He sat on 
deck until late, and when he did go down to 
in the cabin below, he 
dropped into a sleep so profound that his first 


intimation of danger was when he was awa- | operation. 


kened by fierce, wild cries and the scurrying and 
trampling of many feet on.the deck overhead. 
He sprang to get his revolvers. 


outside; and the next moment the frail door 
burst in with a crash before the attack of half 
a dozen nearly naked Chinamen, who had 
American revolvers and short curved swords. 
The Silver Moon had fallen prey to pirates, 
and Curtin calmly submitted himself to the 
invaders. 

He was allowed to dress. In the meantime 
the pirates rummaged through his baggage, 
including the rather portly black leather case 
in which he carried his medicines and surgical 
instruments. When he was hustled on deck a 
few moments later he found lying alongside the 
Silver Moon a huge junk, and swarming over 
the captured vessel a motley horde of evil- 
looking barbarians. The crew of the Silver 
Moon, awed and cringing, was huddled for- 
ward under guard. 


But Curtin was not placed with the other | morning. 
At a word from the thin, wiry man | 


captives. 





But while | the other members of the pirate crew, who had 
he fumbled with the catches of the case, there | gathered round to watch, made any comment. 
was a rush of footsteps down the passageway Curtin carefully dressed and bandaged the 


angry, unhealed wound in the muscles 
of his bare left forearm, and noted that 
the arm itself was swollen to nearly 
twice its normal size. 

At once Curtin’s professional instinct 
was stirred. On the impulse of the 
moment he stood up awkwardly on 
his pinioned legs, and said in Chinese: 

**That is a bad wound you have in 
yourarm. I am an English doctor of | 
Hongkong. Perhaps if you will let | 
me see your arm I can relieve the | 
pain.’’ 

The big Chinaman stopped his un- 
easy striding to stand and look doubt- 
fully atthe speaker. The pirate leader 
happened to be near, heard what | 
Curtin said, and, the wounded sailor | 
continuing to hesitate, signed to him 
to allow the doctor to examine his 
arm. 

The sufferer obeyed stolidly, and 
one glance at the inflamed wound, 
which evidently had been made by 
a sword thrust, was enough to tell | 
Curtin that he had to deal with a| 
case of threatened blood-poisoning. 
But he thought that if the arm was | 
immediately lanced the Chinaman 
would have a good chance for speedy 
recovery. 

This he told the pirate captain, who 
had come over to stand beside his 
fellow cutthroat. He said that if the 
black case that had been seized among 
his other baggage that morning was 
brought and his arms were released, 
he would at once treat the wound, 
although he would not guarantee to 
cure the man. 

To the doctor’s surprise, the cap- 
tain answered that he had lived in 





The medicine-case was quickly produced, 
and the doctor’s hands were untied. First 
ascertaining that the contents of the case were | 
undisturbed, he prepared the wounded arm by 
pouring a little alcohol upon it. Then he took 
out his instruments and quickly performed the 


The look of relief that came into the sufferer’s 
face was apparent, but neither the captain nor 


wound, and as soon as he had finished, his | 
hands were rebound. His patient moved away 
without a word of thanks or appreciation, yet 
the doctor did not neglect to say that as often 
as was necessary he would attend the arm 
again. He was anxious to make a friend of 
this Chinaman; for a friend, he felt, would not 
be a bad thing to have among that barbarous | 





| crew. 





Shortly after sunset that evening the junk | 
reached the mouth of a narrow river, and a 
quarter of a mile from the entrance to this 
stream the sails were lowered and anchor was 
dropped. Curtin gathered from the talk of 
some of the crew who stood near him that the 
junk was to be taken up this river to an out- 
law retreat, but that they would not enter the 
narrow channel until the high tide of the next | 


Not long after the evening meal was over | 


make outery ? 

Curtin fully realized the danger attendant 
upon so audacious a scheme. But he felt that 
as long as he was in the hands of these ruthless 
and merciless men his life was not safe from 
one hour to the next. 

Ammediately he hailed the watchman and 
asked him about hisarm. The tall pirate paused 
and replied that it still pained him considerably. 
Curtin suggested that he bring the medicine- 
case and have his arm treated there in the bright 
moonlight. 

The watchman was slow in answering. 
Curtin began to think that the natural crafti- 
ness of his race had counseled him against the 
proposition, when with a gesture of consent he 
went to the companionway and disappeared. 
In a few moments he came back, carrying the 
familiar case in his hand. Then the doctor’s 
heart gave a joyous leap. 

As soon as his hands were loosened, he 
quickly opened the case and took out the vial 
he needed and the hypodermic syringe. He 
poured into the syringe a few drops of the 
colorless fluid from the vial. Next, with hands 
that trembled with eagerness, he unwound the 
bandage from the wounded arm. 

Curtin picked up the syringe nonchalantly, 
but it gave him a shock to note at this instant 
that the huge pirate had his right hand resting 
on the carved hilt of the short, naked sword 
slipped through his belt. 

However, the doctor did not hesitate. He 
resolutely grasped the proffered arm, and care- 
fully inserted the needle-point of the instrument 
into the flesh so far above the wound that the 
powerful drug could have but little harmful 
effect upon the irritated region. Then, with 
even pressure upon the plunger, he completely 
emptied the vial. 

He withdrew the syringe, and keeping a 
strong grip upon his victim’s arm, began to 
replace the bandage. 

He worked slowly, methodically, occupying 
as much time as possible in each step of the 
operation. The Chinaman soon began to show 
signs of a strange, unnatural drowsiness. His 
head nodded on his broad shoulders, his eyes 
were half-closed, and he opened them with 
difficulty. All at once the doctor’s vigilant eye 
saw a startled, apprehensive look flit across the 
countenance of the pirate. The next instant 
the man gave a half-inarticulate cry and 
snatched out his sword, 

Curtin threw up his hand to arrest the fall 
of the blade, but suddenly, in the twinkling of 
an eye, the Chinaman wavered, the uplifted 
arm dropped nerveless, the sword fell clattering 
to the deck from the grasp of the relaxed 
fingers. As the watchman toppled over under 
the influence of the drug, the doctor caught 
him in his arms and lowered him to the deck. 

Then Curtin snatched up the sword, and 
with one slash of the keen blade, severed the 
ropes that bound his ankles loosely together. 
He listened just a moment. All was still on 
the junk. He stooped down and finished ad- 
justing the bandage to the senseless outlaw’s 
wounded arm. 

But he did not linger long on the pirate craft. 
Throwing a rope over the side of the junk, he 
slid down into the water and swamaway. No 
mishap came to him in the water, and soon he 
was following the sands of the beach to the 
northeast. 

At daybreak he came upon a British gunboat 
lying a little way off the shore, and in response 
to his signals, a boat put out and took him 
aboard. That evening he was landed in Swatow. 
He found the missionary’s son very ill with a 
stubborn fever; but Curtin took up the battle 
just in time, and at the end of a week had 


who appeared to be the leader, two of the | the pirates began to turn in for the night. | brought about the boy’s recovery. 




















GREENWICH OBSERVATORY. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


he army officers who have been appointed to 

dig the Panama Canal will receive fourteen 
thousand dollars a year, in addition to glory 
and their usual pay. If they get the ditch dug 
they will earn every dollar they receive. 

hey do some things better in Mexico. The 

manager of a bull-fight in Monterey adver- 
tised that a certain number of bulls would be 
in the ring. For producing one bull less than 
the announced number the man was fined two 
hundred dollars by the municipal authorities. 

onsternation was caused all over the English- 

reading world not long ago by the report 

that the Valparaiso earthquake had destroyed 
Juan Fernandez, Robinson Crusoe’s island. 
‘The terrible rumor has been denied authorita- 
tively by the secretary of the Royal Geographical] 
Society. ws 

little sentiment which Mr. Cleveland put 

forth on his seventieth birthday, and by 
which the occasion might well be remembered : 
‘*T believe that we must set ourselves against 
the fallacy that a city life is the easier and more 
productive of happiness.’’ Mr. Cleveland has 
had ample experience of life, both in the city 
and in the country. 


t was not the heavens, but the ceiling of the 

assembly-hall, which fell in Russia the other 
day, a few hours before the Duma had assem- 
bled. The accident was caused by loading the 
rafters with too heavy ventilating apparatus. 
The Duma itself is a good ventilating-machine 
for the Russian unrest. Let us hope that it 
may be heavy enough only to break down 
Russian oppression. 


M' thers and other humane persons will agree 
with the remarks of a lecturer in the 
Harvard Medical School, who said the other 
day, in speaking of the persons who had asked 
him whether it is worth while to save the lives 
of diseased babies, ‘‘I reply that no baby ought 
to die. It is the brain which, after all, does 


the work, better or less well, according to the | 


physical development. We cannot judge before- 
hand at birth what the individual may become 
later.’”’ a. 

mpire in its westward course has gone round 

the globe. The next movement of the ener- 
getic peoples of the earth will be northward. 
The Canadian Parliament has set itself to 
solving the great problem of developing the 
immense resources of the Hudson Bay region. 
A Dominion statute provides for the appropria- 
tion of public lands to aid in the building of 
railroads to the bay; and at no distant day there 
will be lines constructed from Winnipeg to the 
western coast of the bay, and from Toronto, 
Quebec and Montreal to the southern coast. 
Py elections are not uncommon in any 

representative government, but it is not 

often that one constituency is so closely divided 
for so long a time as the parliamentary division 
of North Tyrone, in Ireland. In the last five 
elections, beginning with that in 1892, the total 
number of votes cast has varied less than four 
hundred. The highest number was a little 
more than six thousand, and there are less than 
six thousand two hundred registered voters. 
‘The largest majority at any election was ninety- 
one. Once it was fifty-five and once forty-nine. 
Nine was the majority of the Liberal candidate 
in 1906, and seven of his successor at the by- 
election in March of this year. 
E ven the wolves are enjoying the present era 

of prosperity. The government has issued 
a bulletin in which is shown the flourishing 
condition of the coyotes on the Western cattle- 
ranges and of the larger wolves known as 
‘‘loafers,’’ or ‘‘lobos.’? The natural food of 
these beasts of prey was the buffalo, but they 
find cattle and horses a satisfactory substitute. 
Cattle are preferred; not that the wolves have 
any prejudice against eating horse-flesh, but 
because the old method of attack from the 
rear, which they practised on the buffalo, is 
equally successful with range steers. When 
they try it on horses, however, they meet 
with a painful surprise. How serious is the 
pest of wolves may be gathered from the fact 
that Wyoming alone has paid out sixty-five 
thousand dollars in bounties in the last ten 
years, and this makes no account of the sums 
paid by counties and stockmen’s associations. 
The cattlemen reckon their losses to be about 
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ten per cent. of the herds. Great organized 
neighborhood wolf-hunts on the Western ranges 


| have been advertised all over the East during 


the past winter. 


} Ce way Americans of the present day have 


of honoring the immigrants of the past was 


| illustrated last month, when a statue of Commo- 


dore John Barry, the father of the American 
navy, was unveiled in Philadelphia. Barry 
was an Irishman, born in 1745. It was not 
till 1760 that he reached America as a sailor, 
coming here from the West Indies. He was 
employed by Philadelphia merchants and owned 
some ships in 1776, when he was put in com- 
mand of the Lexington, after volunteering to 
serve the colonies on the sea. He captured the 
first British war-ship taken by a Revolutionary 
cruiser. 
correctly, in business dealings with Americans, 
only ten years when he began to fight for them. 
John Paul Jones, another of the Revolutionary 
naval heroes, was also an immigrant, but he 
began to fight for us when his connection with 
America and his interest in it had been much 
less than those of Barry. The foreigner to 
whom the land of the ‘‘free heart’s hope and 
home’’ has appealed has nearly always been 
ready to take up arms in its defense; and when 
he has done heroic things the whole nation has 


applauded. 
® © 


MISDIRECTED EFFORT. 


Who fastest walks, but walks astray, 
Is only farthest from his way. 
Matthew Prior. 
® © 


CORPORATIONS AND THE PUBLIC. 


ithin recent years, almost within recent 
W months, the attitude of some of the 
great corporations toward the public 
has changed. The men in charge who came in 
contact with the people used to give the impres- 
sion that they did not care what any one 
thought of the way their business was done. 
In effect they said, ‘‘The money is ours, the 
property is ours, and we can do what we wish 
with it.’’ 
It is needless to remind ourselves that this is 
a mistaken view, not only for managers of cor- 
porations, but for men who have only their 
wages and families to manage. Every man 
and every corporation, which is but an aggre- 
gation of men, have obligations to the com- 


munity. The man must respect the rights of 
his neighbors. If he does not he is punished 
in some way. 


Many of the corporations have acted as if 
those with whom they dealt had no rights 
which they were bound to respect. Events are 
making it clear to them that they are part of 
the complex social organization, and amenable 
to the laws that demand fair play. 

This is a wholesome change. It is needless 
to spéculate how much of it is due to the 
decisions of the courts that an officer of a cor- 
poration may not refuse to disclose corporation 
methods on the witness-stand and how much to 
an awakened sense of public responsibility. It 
is also useless to wonder whether the old ‘‘inso- 
lence of corporations’’ was merely the insolence 
of subordinates clothed with a little brief 
authority, who felt themselves responsible to 
their employers and not to the public. 

That which is of importance is the growth of 
a proper and wholesome respect for the people 
at large and the dawning of a realization that 
every institution in the country is bound with 
indissoluble bonds to every other institution. 
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EMIGRATION PROBLEMS. 


t is not often that Americans consider the 
| other side of the immigration question; yet 

the governments of the countries from which 
the people come here are troubled over emigra- 
tion almost as much as immigration perplexes 
the officers in Washington. 

For a number of years from one-half to three- 
quarters of a million Italians have been leaving 
home to go to South America or to the United 
States. Agricultural laborers have become so 
scarce in many provinces that it is almost 
impossible to till the land. Italian writers on 
the subject call attention to the fact that only 
the very young and the old in those districts 
remain, the best young blood having gone 
abroad in search of fortune. When these young 
men return they are too often broken in health 
from having submitted to hardship and priva- 
tion to save money to spend at home. 

Complaint of the depopulation of agricultural 
districts comes from Spain also, although 
Spanish emigration is small as compared with 
that from Italy. Germany is not pleased with 
the departure of hundreds of thousands of able- 
bodied young men who are needed at home, not 
only to serve in the army, but to assist in the 
industrial development of the fatherland and its 
dependencies. The decrease in population of 
Treland is regarded as a striking commentary 
upon the result of British rule in the island. 
There are in the United States to-day more 
native-born Irishmen and children of Irishmen 
than in all Ireland. 

Japan has lately codperated with the United 
States in an effort to prevent Japanese laborers 
from coming to America. ‘The Japanese govern- 


ment gladly did this because it prefers that the | 


He had been in America, or, more | 





people not content at home should go to Korea 
or some other dependency of the empire rather 
than cross the ocean to a country where they 
can do nothing to increase the prosperity of 
their own land. Even Russia is striving to 
induce the discontented population in the Euro- 
pean part of the empire to migrate to the fertile 
and pleasant lands of southern Siberia. 
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BOUNTIFUL. 


The fruitful earth is lavish of her dower 
From morning flush till glows the mellow noon. 
Thomas 8. Collier. 
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THE POINT OF HONOR. 


Cm a can ask thousands of questions that 
are difficult to answer; but a woman 
seldom meets a more perplexing moment 
than when her little boy asks her for the first 
time, ‘‘What is honor, mother ?’’ 

It is a gloriously untranslatable word. Yet 
it must be explained, and so explained as to 
show itself, like wisdom, more precious than 
rubies. Definition is likely to fail. The small 
boy listens to a long lecture on being honorable, 
and on being asked, ‘‘Do you understand it 
now ?”’ replies gloomily, ‘‘Yes; it’s being a 
great deal better than you need to be, when 
nobody’s going to know whether you are or 
not!’’ 

Example is better than argument for the 
inspiration of the child, and he will respond 
quickly to the high appeal when it is made 
through a genuine case. Two nickels were 
given to a small boy as he was going to Sunday- 
school, and although he knew they were intended 
for the offertory, he kept one. His wise mother 
told him the simple story of a little-known act 
of Sir Richard Wallace. 

By the will of Lord Hertford, Sir Richard 
inherited a great many valuable works of art 
and a considerable fortune. Some time after he 
came into possession of the bequest he learned 
through a common friend that Lord Hertford 
had intended to alter his will so as to give a 
large sum of money to some other relatives. 

‘Can you give me the particulars and the 
names?’ he inquired. ; 

His informant was able to do so, and he at 
once turned over to the persons three hundred 
thousand dollars—a large sum, even to a man of 
his wealth. 

A friend asked Sir Richard, ‘‘Can you afford 
to do that? Have you enough left?’”’ Quick 
as thought he replied with the maxim of 
Publius Syrus: 

**What is left when honor is lost?’’ 
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CHILD LABOR. 


hatever the national government or the 
W state governments may do to lessen 
the evil of child labor is likely to be 
more intelligent and effective than any earlier 
enactments could have been, for the reason 
that future legislators will have two important 
guides. Congress has made appropriation for 
examination by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor into the conditions of woman and 
child workers, and the bulletin of the Census 
Bureau on child labor has recently appeared. 
That bulletin shows seventeen hundred thou- | 
sand children ten to fifteen years old engaged 
in bread-winning occupations. The number is | 
sometimes brought forward by earnest reformers 
to show the magnitude of the evil. In point of 








fact, about one-third of them have reached the 
age of fifteen years, which is above the age | 
recognized in the best compulsory education 
laws. 

Moreover, eight hundred thousand of those 
under fifteen are engaged in agriculture, and 
are usually members of the farmers’ families. 
*‘The work of the child on the farm,’’ says | 
the census bulletin, ‘‘is usually not injurious to | 
health or morals, and does not necessarily inter- | 
fere with the opportunities for schooling.’’ 

It results that only about two hundred thou- 
sand children are included in the real child-labor 
problem. But if one-half of the number are 
cheated of their schooling and subjected to body- | 
stunting labor, the problem is large enough; 
and it is the duty of the government to restore | 
to them their right to grow healthy and intel- | 
ligent. A failure so to do would be a disgrace | 
to democracy. 





GREENWICH OBSERVATORY. | 

n the year 1675 King Charles II of England | 
| founded the Royal Observatory at Green- | 

wich, in order that astronomical observations 
might be made for the assistance of sailors. 

The history of the observatory has been the | 
history of chronology and of the practical side | 
of astronomy. Its work and its standards have 
become distinctly international. The meridian 
of Greenwich now determines the longitude of 
the world. 

This great scientific institution is threatened 
with serious danger from the jarring of the 
engines in a new power - station which the 
London County Council has been erecting. In 
reply to a° suggestion that the observatory be 
moved to another place, where it will be free 
from vibration, Prof. H. H. Turner has pointed | 
out some of the objections. 

Science is constantly growing more accurate, 
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and new sources of error are constantly dis- 
covered. Any day may disclose facts which 
will make necessary a revision of present cal- 
culations. 

So long as all the data of the earlier compu- 
tations remain, this can be done; but if the 
future demands correlated facts which are not 
now recorded, the case will be different. A 
change in the location of the observatory would 
not only involve an immense amount of work 
in making new calculations, but it would for- 
ever close the door against going back and 
gathering such now neglected facts as the 
science of the future may demand. 

In a recently published report of the Indian 
Survey it is noted that Peshawur, through 
errors in the original survey, has been placed a 
thousand feet too far north. 

‘*At present the errors cause no inconve- 
nience,” says the report, “‘but if our triangulation 
ever comes to be connected with Russia’s, the 
overlap in latitude will amount to a half-mile 
or more, because Russia is projecting her trian- 
gulation on too small a spheroid, just as we are 
doing. The two surveys will then have different 
values of latitude for every boundary pillar.’’ 

Here is a practical illustration: an interna- 
tional boundary question resting on scientific 
accuracy. or 
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AMERICAN WASTEFULNESS. 


t is a frequent statement that the family of a 
| European working man can live on what 

the family of the American working man 
throws away. 

Whether this be true or not, it is certain that 
French - Canadians, Italians, Russian Jews, 
Germans, Swedes, and many other foreigners 
who arrive in the United States with barely 
enough money to enable them to pass the 
immigration inspectors, are soon found to have 
bank-accounts and to be owners of real estate 
and proprietors of businesses. 

The national neglect of small ways to save 
is the result of the great natural wealth and 
resources of the country. But these are not 
inexhaustible, and if any one thing has dis- 
tinguished the industrial progress of the last 
quarter-century above other things it is the dis- 
covery of the possibilities which lie in waste 
and by-products. Streams are no longer clogged 
with sawdust and slabs from sawmills; there 
is no refuse from the modern slaughter-house ; 
every scrap of leather left from a hide cut ina 
great shoe factory is saved and made useful. 

In personal life progress has not advanced so 
far. The old fashion of a ‘‘best suit’? and 
best shoes and hat is disappearing; and so is 
the habit of a ‘‘best room.’’ The papers used 
to print stories of the employer who rewarded 
his office boy for coiling up and preserving 
twine and folding up bits of wrapping-paper. 
Now they tell of the employer who scolds the 
boy for wasting time that is worth more than 
what he saves. Very likely it is—to the em- 
ployer; but to the boy the value of the habit of 
saving was worth much. 

No one would wish to encourage niggardli- 
ness; but wise self-restraint, the rejection of 
luxuries which add little or nothing to well- 
being, the disregard of senseless conventionalities 
and the cheerful acceptance of the less expensive 
thing if it serves its purpose—these are not only 
sure steps toward prosperity, but constant and 
important accessions to strength of character. 
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a the old ships of the desert, will soon 
give way to the new ships of the desert, 
automobiles. The succession, like that of steam 
greyhounds to clipper-ships at sea, has to meet 
prejudice and conservative habit, but the conquest 
by the automobile of the sand wastes of Nevada 
is an accomplished fact. Here, to be sure, it was 
not the camel, but the burro and the stage-coach 
that had to yield. Under the heavy cars the sand 
hardens into smooth tracks, and with a little work 
good motor-car roads can be made. Several toll- 
roads have been built and more are promised. 
Rich miners and others who use motor-cars for 
business and pleasure are behind the movement 
to construct roads to connect all important points ; 


|and the: commercial development of southern 


Nevada is assured. 


outh Carolina’s state liquor dispensary system, 
which has been abandoned because it did not 
work to the satisfaction of the people, has been 
succeeded by a local option system, with the 
counties as the unit. The voters may decide 
whether they shall have a.county dispensary or 
prohibition. If they decide for the dispensary, the 
management of the business will be in the hands 
of a commission of three men for each county, 
appointed, one by the mayor or mayors of the 
town or towns in the county, one by the school 
board, and one by the legislative delegation. The 
profits are to be divided among the municipali- 
ties, the county and the school fund. The advo- 
cates of the new system believe that it will improve 
conditions in the state. 
[" an article on “Some Old-Time Methodists,” 
printed in The Companion a few weeks ago, 
reference was made to the Rev. Peter Cartwright 
as one of the men distinguished in early Ohio 
Methodism. It was not stated that Mr. Cartwright 
was born in Ohio, but from the wording of the 
article that inference might have been justified. 
In point of fact, the famous old circuit-rider was 
never a resident of Ohio. He was a native of 
Virginia, but his father, who had been a soldier in 
the Revolution, removed in 1790 to Logan County, 
Kentucky, and took with him Peter, then only five 
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years old. The boy grew into a wild youth, and | There were many other things, too—poor bits of 
at sixteen was a devoted lover of horse-racing and | blossoms from the potted plants, wild flowers and 


cards. Then came a great camp-meeting, which led | ferns from the mountains. 
to his conversion. Ina little time he was licensed | were coming with them. 
to preach; and thenceforth, to the end of his long | sage, “Tell her I know.’ 
life of eighty-seven years, the ,best of his great | she broke into the passionate weeping that her | 


energies was given to his church. He was, how- 
ever, more, even, than a distinguished preacher. 
In 1823 he had moved to Illinois, and his ability 
and interest in public matters procured him elec- 
tion to the legislature of that state, where he 
served with great ability. Although he hated 
slavery with unrelenting bitterness, he remained 
loyal to the Democratic party, and it is interesting 
to note that in 1846 he was the candidate of that 
party for Congress against Abraham Lincoln, who 
defeated him by fifteen hundred votes. 
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COULD IT BE CURED? 


“ octor Marlowe, won’t you recognize a 
friend?” a bright voice called, and the tall 
man swung round with a smile. 

“J was in the rear car,” Mrs. Blades went on, as 
he shortened his steps to the length of hers. “I’ve 
been reading your face all the way down-town, as 
you stood there, hanging to that strap. I couldn’t 
see what it was you were.studying, but I know 
perfectly what you thought about it.” 

“Out with it!” he demanded. 

“Oh, your expression said, as plain as words, ‘A 
strange, horrible malady! I must note the symp- | 
toms. Could it be cured, or is it hopeless?’ 
you didn’t decide on a remedy, I’m pretty sure.” 

“Good enough!” the doctor chuckled in delight. 
“Splendid !”’ 

“Tell me,” she coaxed. 

“Allright. Going in here?” 

“Yes; to Mr. Blades’ office.” 

“That’lldo. Ill give you the story up there. It 
has too much action for the street.” 

“Now,” he went on, while they waited in the 
busy lawyer’s reception office, “this is the story: 
A handsome young woman, very well dressed, 
came into that crowded car with an older woman.” 

“Was it the one in tawny browns, with a lot of 
plumes on her hat?” 

“That's right. She squared round in front of a 
man who was reading a newspaper, and said, ina 

-loud, incisive voice, ‘Take my scat!’ Well, the 
paper went down like a flash, and the man got up 
with a very courteous bow, but she never even 
saw him! She just turned to the other woman 
with the air of a conquering duchess, and said, 
‘There's a place for you!’ ” 

“Horrid!” 

“The other one wouldn’t take it; so, after some 
fussing, my lady sat down herself, and began to 
drawl out her private history at the top of her 
voice. It had the effect of a monologue, because 
the other woman’s voice was very low, and it went 
like this: ‘Don’t you think I’m smaht to get stahted 
down-town so uhly? Maybe you imagine nothing’s 
been done in my flat this mawning, but 1 can tell 
you the dishes are washed! 
to be suah, but I put it airing.’ ” 

“Doctor!” 

“This is straight. That last remark was yelled. 
‘Yes, indeed!’ she goes on. ‘I’m getting stout. 
Oh, Lam! Evah since our Califawnia trip. Why, 
my clothes are uncomfortable this minute, and 
I’ve had them all let out, too! Do feet grow fleshy, 
too, do you know? My shoes pinch, anyway, and 
my husband says —’ ” 

“Spare me the rest!’ 
“Tm a woman, too.” 

“Just as you say, but I’m only beginning,” the 
doctor agreed, reluctantly. “That went on for 
fifteen blocks. Then she stood up and shook down 
her plumage, and without noticing the dislodged 
man, who still stood in the aisle, she nudged her 
friend, who wasn’t getting off with her, and ante, | 
meaningly, so that every one in the car could hear, 
‘Take my seat, Mrs. Gross!’ 

“And, yes, you were just right,” he concluded. 
“She did leave me wondering, with a kind of | 
horror, whether there was any possible cure for 
that sort of thing.” 


Mrs. Blades appealed. 
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EXILED. 


n her heart Anna knew that she was behaving 

badly. Sometimes, after she had watched Alec 
ride off with a worried frown between his eyes, 
she said to herself that she did not know what did 
make her act so. It was only to be for three 
years,—the exile,—and then they could go back 
home. 

Alec had explained it all to her carefully before 
he aecepted the company’s offer. Much as it 
would mean to him in a business way, he would 
not have gone a step if she had been unwilling. 
She had thought that she was willing, but she 
lad not realized what it meant—not the lack of 
luxuries, she could put up with that; but the 
people, and the wide, wild sweep of country that 
iade her almost die of loneliness. 

“It would be worse if we were in some foreign 
corner—Central America or the Philippines,’ Alec 

\iggested once. But she did not think so. She 
thought nothing could be worse than trying to 

«et along” with the callers who came in cheerfully 
"mannounced to spend the day, who talked upon | 

~ubjeets that did not interest her, in a dialect and 

ith a disregard of the rules of grammar that 

\asperated her, 

“Poor little girl!” Alee said, gravely. “It's | 

ighty hard on you. If it’s going to be too hard —” | 
lit there she stopped him peremptorily. 

' quite such a coward as that. 


But 


My bed isn’t made, | 


She was | w hy 


tered and flew in many directions. 


All that day people 
One woman left the mes- 
When Anna heard that, 


husband had hoped and half-dreaded. 
Two weeks later Alec said, 
home now. I have written, and can make an 
exchange.” 
Anna’s lips trembled, but she shook her head. 
“No, I want to stay,” she answered, for, although 


was no longer an exile. 
® © 


A BOSTON EARTHQUAKE. 
Fw cities have had experiences which will bear 
comparison with that of San Francisco and 
Kingston, but Boston indulged once in a little 
“shake” of its own, conducted on modest prin- 
ciples, yet spreading disaster and the sense of 
terror. On November 18, 1755, “‘a little after four 
on a serene and pleasant night,” Boston was 
roused by an earthquake which lasted nearly five 
minutes. A writer of the times gives an account 
of the catastrophe, and Rev. Henry White quotes 

it in his “Early History of New England.” 

One hundred chimneys were leveled to the roofs 
of the houses and fifteen hundred were shattered 
in part. The streets were covered with bricks 
which had fallen. The ends of brick houses were 
thrown down. 

It was first introduced with a noise like several 
| coaches rattling over pavements, or rather like 
| many eart-loads of paving-stones thrown down. 

e first motion was a strong pulsation, which 
| | dove my house upward, immediately after a 
tremor succeeded, then instantly a quick vibration 
with sudden jerks followed. 

The first view I had was of the steeples of the 
churches, and was glad to see them standing, but 
the spindle and vane of Faneuil Hall Market were 
thrown down. 

Many persons ran into the streets, shrieking 
with apprehension of its being the last ‘day or the 
sae cone and some thought they heard the last 

rumpet sounding, and cried for mercy. The beast 

creatures lowed, the birds fluttered in surprise, 
and all the animal creation was filled with terror. 
nate face looked ghastly and many knees smote 
together. Never was such a scene of disaster in 
New England before. 
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“YOU WAIT!” 


“< you write a letter?” drawled a whining 
voice from a bed in one of the wards of a 
Confederate hospital one day in 1862. The speaker 
was an up-country Georgian, lean, yellow, attenu- 
ated, with wispy strands of hair hanging over his 
high, thin cheek-bones. He put out a hand to 
detain the passing matron, says the author of 
“Hospital Life,’’ and his nails were like claws. - 

“Why do you not let the nurse cut your nails?” 
she asked. 

“Because I aren’t got any spoon, and I use them 
instead.” 

“Will you let me have your hair cut, then? You 
| can’t get well with all that dirty hair hanging 
about your eyes and ears. 

“No, I can’t git my hair cut, kase as how I 
promised my mammy that I would let it grow till 
the war be over. It’s unlucky to cut it.’ 

“Then I can’t write any letter for you. 
I wish you to and I will then oblige you.’ 

The hair was promptly sacrificed, and the matron 
brought her portfolio and sat down to write. The 
soldier dicta’ enough to fill all four pa zes of a 
sheet to his mother, and the matron folded and 
addressed it. Then the soldier gazed about 
cautiously, to be sure there were no listeners. 

“Are you married?” he queried, in a low tone. 

“Tam not; at least, lama widow,’ ’ she replied. 

He rose slightly in bed. A faint color fluttered 
in his cheek, and he stretched out a bony talon 
and touched her arm. 

“You wait!” he whispered, mysteriously. 





_ Do what 
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A GOOD HEAD. 


hen Farragut ran the gantlet of Forts Jack- 
son and St. Philip, below New Orleans, 
| the little gunboat Cayuga went in the lead, and 
was everywhere in the thick of the fighting. A 


| colored boy of the crew was passing powder when 
a spent grape-shot struck a casting near him, shat- | 


him on the thickest part of his forehead, says the 
author of “A Sailor of Fortune,” and dropped to 
the deck 


He orn it up nonchalantly, put it in 
pocket and kept at work. 

When the fight was over and the members of the 
crew were bragging, this boy, who was not over 
fourteen, stepped up to some of them and pulled 
the grape-shot from his pocket. 

“You hush!” he said to the boasters. “Dat shot 
done hit me on de haid an’ broke in two! Dere’s 
de shot and dere’s de place it hit me. 
foh youse’f.” 


his 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF A SON. 


hen Archbishop Trench was Dean of West- 

minster he delegated Canon Cureton to 
preach at the Abbey on a certain saint’s day. On 
such days, says a writer in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, the boys of Westminster School attended 
service, and afterward had the rest of the day as a 
holiday. 


While Mr. Cureton, on the morning of the day 
he was to officiate, was looking over his sermon 
at the breakfast-table, his son asked, in a tone 
| Vibrating with anxiety: 

“Father, is yours a long sermon to-day?” 

“No, Jimmy, not very. 

“But how long? Please tell me.” 

“Well, about twenty minutes, I should Say. 
are you so anxious to know? 
ecause the boys said they would thrash me 


But 


sie had hoped—they had both hoped—that it awfully if you are more than half an hour.” 


uld be better after little Amy came, but it was 
better. The only difference was that Anna | 
uted passionately the months of exile left for 
' baby as well as herself. 
little Amy, however, accepted her world with | 
bbling baby laughter, and before she was a year | 
' was on friendly terms with all the miners, who 
ored her. 
‘hen suddenly, in two brief days, the baby lips 
‘ere stilled. One of the miners rode forty miles | 
set flowers for “the boys,” and came back with | 
‘uge pillow of immortelles with the words “Our 
‘by.” Alee was almost afraid to tell his wife. 
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CARRYING IT ALONG. 


AM elderly and most respectable-looking man 
was recently brought before a magistrate, 


says the London Telegraph, charged with unbe- 


| coming and hilarious conduct. 


When he was asked what he had to say for him- 
self, he mumbled something about “doing as the 
| Romans do.” } 

” good,” returned the magistrate. ‘“Con- 
tinue S do as the Romans do. Pay seven shillings 
sixpence! 


| 
“Dear, we can go 


she could not yet say it, she knew now that she 
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@By John Albert Macy 


tates have been hewn by conquerors and kings, 
Fashioned by craft, by stress of race on race, 

By bargain and by blood, by clime and place, 
By every power wherewith God’s purpose brings 
Order from out our human buffetings. 

Nations arise and vanish without trace ; 

Old empire toward oblivion sets its face, 
And where it stood the newer empire springs. 


When God ordained this land in liberty, 
New law He laid upon us, to create 
Full grown from our own brows, equal and free 
Sovereign democracies inviolate. 
Vermont to Oklahoma, God’s decree 
Through a people’s voice hath uttered each new 
state. 
® & 


ON THE ATONEMENT. 


N the New England village 
| where William Hopkins had 

spent his life he was known 
as an ‘‘infidel,’’ yet no man was 
more regular in his church attend- 
ance, none read his Bible more 
conscientiously, none was more ready to talk 
about religion; and none was more honest and 
upright. 

In years past Mr. Hopkins had gone to cove- 
nant-meeting to apply for church-membership, 
so the story went; but he revolted at some parts 
of the creed. A severe critic he was of sermons 
and of churech-members. He marked in his 
Bible the texts from which the ministers 





preached, and set down in his mind what each | 


said about each, and was ready to tell the last 
one in what respects he disagreed with his 
predecessors, and the points of inconsistency 
which he thought he had discovered. 

Some ministers dreaded his keen thrusts, 
others undertook to refute his arguments. Each 
new minister was told of him, and warned 
against him. 

With the coming of each new one, Mrs. 
Hopkins had a period of nervousness; for she 
loved and admired her husband, whose views 
of doctrine she did not understand, and she 
loved the church, of which one of her husband’s 
ancestors had been the honored pastor, and of 
which she herself was a devout member. 

‘“‘That was a middling fair sermon for a 
youngster,’’ said Mr. Hopkins to the last young 
minister, who was not yet a graduate from the 
seminary, ‘‘but there are some points in it I’d 
like to ask you about. Meantime there’s one 
thing you can have in mind. I’ve told every 
minister who’s preached here for the last twenty- 
five years that I’d give him five dollars if he 
would preach a sermon on the atonement that 
is both Scriptural and reasonable. 

“T haven’t had to pay the money yet. 
There’ ve been some sermons that were logical, 
but they weren’t Scriptural, and some that were 
Scriptural but not reasonable. When you want 
five dollars you just preach that kind of a 
sermon and you can have it.’’ 

The young minister was tempted to laugh at 
the proposition; but at last he said to himself 
that at least it was warth his best effort to give 
a thoughtful man what so long he had been 
seeking. And go he set to work. 

He read Anselm and Grotius and Jonathan 
Edwards. Then he reflected that all these had 
probably been read by Mr. Hopkins, too, and 
he set to work in a new way. He would not 
deal with the method of the atonement, but with 
the results of it in human life. In one human 
Life, God realized an ‘‘ at-one-ment’’ with 
Himself. ‘There lived one Being Who, subject 
to our temptations and passions, felt God within 
Him, all the way from the bench at which He 
wrought to the mountain on which He taught; 
all the way from the manger where He was 
born to the cross on which He died. And that 
Life, far from being an unnatural one, was the 
most normal Life that ever was lived, a Life 
perfectly at one with God. Was it strange that 
through such a Life, itself at one with God and 
man, God had wrought ‘‘at-one-ment’’ for those 
who came to God in the spirit of His sacrifice 
and obedience ? 

This is not the place to reproduce the sermon, 
but only its point of approach. To Mr. Hopkins 
it was a new thought. He waited for the min- 
ister after meeting was out, and asked if the 
sermon was written. 

‘*Tt’s got to be in typewriter,”’ he said. ‘‘I 
don’t have patience to read ministers’ writing ; 
it’s always bad. And if I find I like the 
sermon, I propose to keep it. I don’t intend 
to give back a sermon I’ve bought and paid 
for.’’ 

“* Keep it if you like,’”’ said the young minister. 
‘*1’m done with it. I only wish it were better. ’’ 

It was several weeks before Mr. Hopkins 
said anything more about the sermon. During 
a part of that time his wife was sick, and he 
was not at church. But on the first Sunday 
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morning after her apparent recovery he was | 


back again. 
| As the minister entered the church he found 
Mrs. Hopkins, pale and happy, on the long 
seat in the vestibule, and her husband standing 
| beside her. He said no word, but handed the 
| minister a five-dollar bill, and turning, conducted 
| his wife down the aisle. It added greatly to 
| the standing of the young minister when it was 
told in the horse-sheds after church that William 
Hopkins had paid his five dollars, and his 
standing offer was withdrawn. 

Mrs. Hopkins never came to church again. 
| That week she suffered a relapse, and the next 
| Sunday, as the bell was tolling, she motioned 

her husband to her bed. 

see you pay that five dollars,’’ she said. He 

kissed her pale forehead and said: 

“So am I.”’ 
* & 

| 
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A GLIMPSE OF SHERMAN. 


t is not always the great things men do that 
| keep their memory alive. Frequently it is 
some small act of kindliness, some pleasant 
speech or manly courtesy, which remains in the 
minds of those who knew them. Soin Illinois there 
is a young man who thinks of General Sherman not 
as “Old Tecumseh,” the soldier, victor in strenuous 
| campaigns, but as a kindly, rough-bearded old 
gentleman, who carried him over miles of road on 
his lap in order that at the end he might really 
see his boyish hero, the soldier. 


It was in the early eighties. The county in 
which the boy lived was to dedicate a soldiers’ 
monument on Memorial day. General Sherman 
and Governor Oglesby were to be the two speakers 
of the occasion. 

From where the boy lived it was six miles to 
the county seat. He hi: walk the distance. 
But worst of all misfortunes, it rained all the day 
before, when he should have been working in the 
garden, and so on Memorial day the boy had _ to 
get down on hands and knees and pull weeds under 
a broiling sun, across row after row of ss vege- 
tables, so that he did not get away from home 
until one o’clock. 

Only an hour, and six miles to go! He knew it 
was useless. It would take him two hours, and 
when he got there he would find everything over 
and the general gone—and there was no use in 
anything, anyway. Tears rolled down his cheeks 
now and then, and he felt like a much abused 


boy. 

Every little while a buggy or carriage passed 
him go’ ng in-his direction, but all of them were 
full, and there was no one to give him a lift. But 
at last, when he was certain that he could never 
get there, a buggy which came up from behind did 
not pass, but stopped beside him. 

“Hello, bub!” said a kindly voice. “Going far?” 

The boy looked up through misty eyes. Two 
gray and quizzical old faces peered at him out of 
a muddy buggy. Two pleasant old gentlemen 
were on the seat. 

“Y-y-yes, sir—I’m trying to,” said the boy. 

“Climb in, then,” said the man nearest him, and 
as the on, not believing his ears, oat a foot on 
the step, the man reached out and lifted him in, 
and seated him on his lap. 

“Where you going?” he asked. 

“I was a-going to the monument,” said the boy, 
“but I didn’t think I would get there. Do you 
—— Iwill? In time to see General Sherman?” 

e old man who was driving clucked to the 
horse, and the other, stroking his beard, said: 

“Why—yes. I Freee you will. Yes, l reckon he'll 
get there. Eh, ick?” 

“Why—why, yes, I reckon so,” said the other. 
For some reason they both chuckled. 

“Want to see the general, eh?” said the old man 
= him. “Don’t care about the governor, 
eh? 


“You see, he lives right here in this state, and he 
didn’t march through Georgia, or have songs about 
him, or ee. 

| “Why, no, so he didn’t! Did he, Dick?” asked 
| the boy’s old gentleman 4 his seemed to 
| amuse them very much. They chuckled about it 
| a while, and then the old = eman who held the 
| boy began to tell him stories about the one 
General Sherman had fought in, and about soldier 





| 


book; but most of them were new to the boy. 

_ _ other man told some stories—about Mr. 
uineoln. 

| “Did you know him?” demanded the boy; and 
to his delight they both did, and told more stories 

| about him. 

Six miles was a long way to walk, but it was a 
short way to ride, and it seemed as if they had 
hardly started when the boy heard a treméndous 
shouting and cheering, and there was the crowd, 
all lined up along the road, cheering. 

age! whom? He felt a motion back of 
him, and turned, and saw his old gentleman take 
off his hat and smile and bow; and the other old 
gentleman did the same. 

They drove up to the square and set him down, 
and every one stared at him, and then he saw 
them mount the platform with the committee. 

He had, indeed, arrived in time to “see the 
general,” for it was General Sherman and Govy- 
ernor Oglesby who had brought him. 
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AT THE FACTORY GATE. 


pathetic little sketch from life, given by Mr. 
A James Greenwood in his “Low Life Deeps,” 
is particularly interesting just now, when 
the child-labor question is so prominent. One 
chilly, rainy day Mr. Greenwood stood by the 
door of a factory in England and watched the 
laborers go in. It was an establishment where 
high-grade work was done, and in it two hundred 
girls, from thirteen to sixteen years of age, were 
employed. It was pretended that no younger 
children were engaged, but many of the poor little 
mites could not have been more than nine or ten. 


They were sharp-shouldered little things, 
shrunken and shrewd, with hungry eyes. It was 
noontime, and therefore afree hour. Three clean, 
tidy-haired little girls were looking out of the 
factory gate: 

“Here comes father!” cried one. 

“Father” was a ——. lazy-looking man 
with a short black pipe in his mouth. fie had 
beougnt the children’s dinner. It was not a bulky 
affair. 

“Here, catch hold!” he called. “It’s a pretty 
day for me to come lugging up here. Make haste 
and eat it up and cut away to your work.” 

I saw the small parcel unfolded. It contained 
three morsels of fried fish and three slices of 
bread. This being fairly divided, the three sisters 
retraced their steps toward the factory, eating as 
they went. 

“Father” turned back, his great hands thrust 
deep into his pockets, and made haste to get home 
out of the disagreeable weather. He may have 
been unavoidably out of work, but my instinct is 
at fault if he was. 

At the end of the noon hour two shivering little 





life, stories some of which were in the history | 


““’m glad I lived to! 


| last they had made into joint stock, and had run a 
| mile and a half to get the pudding. No such sho) 
| was to be found, and the children had returned, 
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“No, sir, not so much,” said the boy, truthfully. | 
| out the front door when I took the dog, but when 





zirls were late. I found them in great distress, | 
ocked out for half an hour, with the certainty of | 
a fine. They stood, miserable and bonnetless, | 
their dirty faces streaked with rain, and grew 
quite confidential with me. 

Some one, for a “lark,” had told them of a 
cookshop where might be bought enormous penny- 
worths of pudding left cold from yesterday. The 
dinner with which they were provided consisted 
of a slice of bread and a ha’penny apiece. These 


hungry, disappointed and late. 
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put so many things away 
With snowfall in November— 
The tender words I dared not say; 
Dreams I would not remember ; 
Unseen, untended did they stay— 
Ah, how was I to know 
How many a thing breaks forth in spring 
That hid beneath the snow! 


Now April, like a troubadour, 
Sings ’neath my window-pane ; 

In sunshine doth his voice implore 
With melodies of rain. 

The dreams that lay so still before 
Are roused and murmuring— 

Ah, much lies low beneath the snow 
That blooms anew in spring! 
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A MUTINY FOR CAUSE. 


lady who lives on the North Side, in Chicago, 
A had occasion recently to go through the 
ordeal of engaging a new housemaid, says a 
writer in the Chicago Tribune. The young woman 
who had applied for the place was evidently not a 
native of the United States. In fact, it was ap- 
parent that she had been in this country only a 
little while. 


“Can you cook?” asked the woman who expected 
to be the mistress in case they came to an agree- 
ment concerning terms. 

“Yes, I can that.” 

“How about washing?” 

“Well, ma’am, not sayin’ annything agin the 
washin’s you may have, I’d rather take less and 
let somebody else do it.” 

She was a — girl, with rather shapely hands, 
and it was hardly reasonable to blame her for 
desiring to preserve her beauty if arrangements 
could be effected that would make such a course 

ssible. So it was decided that by accepting one 

ollar a week less than she would have otherwise 
received she might omit the washing. 

There was some further questioning, which pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily to both sides until the girl 
was asked = she had left her last place. 

“Well, I’m that ashamed I hardly like to tell 
you,” she said. 

is at once aroused suspicion on the other 
side, and of course negotiations could proceed no | 
further until the matter was thoroughly explained. 

“You'd ’a’ done it yourself if you’d ’a’ been in 
my 5 ay said the eit 

‘That doesn’t matter. I must know just what 
the trouble was or I cannot engage you.’ 

“Well, if you must know, the missus had a little 
“ [es ?”? 

“And I had to take it out every day for a walk.” 
| ro think you would have enjoyed getting 


it. 
“T did. It wasn’t that I had annything agin the 
dog or the fresh air, but she always made me go 


I went out by meself or with anny of the young 
men that come afther me we had to leave be the 
—e and me self-rayspect wouldn’t stand 
nat. 
“Very well, Annie, you may bring al trunk 


round. We haven’t any dog to be aired.’ 
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SAM’S REWARD. 


group of Senators who were prominent in 
securing railroad rate legislation were dis- 
cussing the criticism which had befallen 
them in consequence of their efforts, says a writer 
in the New York Times. It seemed to one of them 
that they were being rewarded much as Judge 
Smith’s negro boy, Sam, had been rewarded. The 
others demanded the story. 


This Judge Smith had just one old darky, said 
the Senator. When the judge got up in the morning, 
about nine o’clock, he would go out and hunt up 
Sam. When he found him, there would ensue 
some such colloquy as this: 

“Sam, you good-for-nothing nigger, you, did you 
milk the cows?” 

“Yas, massa, I done milk de cows.” 

“You haven’t chopped the missus’ wood ?” 

“Yas, massa, I done chop her wood, too.” 

“Have you weeded the onion patch?” 

“Yas, massa, I wukked free hours on dat injun 
patch, and I done got dat done, too.” 

“Well, I bet you were too lazy to lay up that 
fence on the back lot.” 

“Over in de yuther fie’? Yas, massa, I done 
did dat afore sunup.” 

“Did you brush my clothes and fetch the water?” 

“Yas, massa.” } 

“Then you have done everything all up, have 
you?” 


“All right, then, Sam. You may go down to the 
persimmon-tree and eat persimmons enough for 
your breakfast. Be off with you now!” 
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LOST ON THE PLAINS. 


ten-year-old boy who lived on a cattle-ranch 

A went out with one of the cowboys to find a 

lost horse. The cowboy, deciding to go on 

a longer circuit than he thought best for the boy, 

started him in the direction of home. In “Smith 

of Bear City” the story of the boy’s experience is 
given. 


The little ten-year-old fellow started off bravely 
for home, feeling that his trip would be over all 

soon. Hour after hour passed, but there was 
no sign of home, no water and no food. 

It was now well on toward night. The little 
fellow was frightened by the barking of coyotes, 
and was sure that he heard the scream of moun- 
tain-lions. 

He dismounted, tied his horse and built a fire. 
The coyotes came near enough to be seen in the 
gleam of the firelight, and howled at him dismally. 

It was a dreadful night. At last the sun rose, 





| ceived it, and 





and Charlie was off again, his tongue swollen with 
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His horse almost staggered beneath him, 





thirst. 
but on oy | went until the second night drew near. 


On the third morning horse and boy once more 
struggled on. Suddenly the horse stopped, pricked 
up his ears and started at a furious gallop; he 
had scented water from afar. A tent soon greeted 
the boy’s straining eyes, and in a moment the 
horse fell beside an Artesian well. 

The old man who lived in the tent came out and 
= the boy glass after glass of water and the 
10orse bucketful after bucketful. When Charlie 
had revived so that he could talk, he learned that 
he was sixty miles from home; and how many 
miles he had travelled in his bewilderment he 
never knew. 

The ranchman_ consented to start him off the 
next morning. He told him where to go and how 
to find the way. The horse seemed to appreciate 
the _—— and galloped mile after mile at racing 
speed. 

At noon the mother, who had never ceased to 
sean the distant horizon, sighted her boy coming 
across the plains. 

The horse that Charlie rode is the pet of the 
household. No barley grows that is too good for 
him. He is a member of the family, and is always 
called “Dear Billy Kean.” 


* & 


APPLYING HIS LESSON. 


t sometimes happens that the lessons which the 
| best of teachers try to impress upon their 

small charges are misconstrued or wilfully 
perverted. The pupils in the second grade of a 
public school in the most congested district of a 
large city dramatized and acted a fable, in which 
a witch, living on a high mountain, was supposed 
to hold the secret of health and happiness. An 
epidemic of sickness having spread among the 
villagers at the foot of the mountain, volunteers 
were called for to climb the dangerous heights to 
the witch’s home, and there beseech the enchant- 
ress to impart the precious secret. 


As none who had ever set forth to visit the 
witch had returned, it was considered very brave 
of little boy Golden-Hair and little girl Blue-Eyes 
to start on the perilous mission, and the pesgses 
and songs of the villagers cheered them on their 


way. 

Days of anxious waiting passed, but the devoted 
children did not come back, and when at last all 
hope of their return was lost, the villagers woke 
one morning to find the grim, sterile mountainside 
turned into a beautiful garden of blooming asters 
and goldenrod. In these flowers they believed 
Golden-Hair and Blue-Eyes lived again; and gath- 
ering great bouquets, they carried them to the sick 
as messages of love and cheer. Thus was the 
custom of giving flowers to the sick and sorrowing 
— to be established. 

Jimmy Brooks, usually one of the most trouble- 
some charges of the truant officers, was surpri- 
singly faithful in attendance during the rehearsals 
of the drama. He impersonated Golden-Hair with 
fervor, and his teacher was touched at his really 
noble portrayal of the part. 

She noticed his absence from school the next 
day after the entertainment with especial regret, 
and although well aware of his failing, she won- 
dered if there was any trouble at home to oe 4 
him away. When he explained, on coming back 
to school, that his mother had _ been sick, she was 
glad that she had not judged him severely. 

“Did you stay at home to take care of her?” 
she asked. 

“Yes’m.” 

“What did you do for her? Did you make her a 
cup of tea and wait on her?” 

“No’m.” 

“What did you do?” 

“1 went Tr for goldenrod and asters for 
her,” answered Jimmy, with perfect gravity. 


e & 
NO NEED TO COUNT. 


r. Jones, who has any amount of civie pride 
M and plenty of courage, is always burning 
to perform strenuous deeds of good citi- 
zenship. In short, asserts a New York Tribune 
writer, he is so bent on “doing something” for the 
benefit of his growing town that he rushes in 
where wiser men keep out. 


One evening he was passing a building where a 

litical rally was in progress. There was a good 

eal of noise—much more than was consistent 
with Jones’s ideas of law and order. 

“Boys,” he said to his companions, the light of 
battle in his eyes, “this won’t do. As usual, there 
isn’t a policeman to be seen. But I’m going in 
there to throw those roisterers out. You stay 
right here, and one of you count them as they 
come out.” 

In went Jones, the valorous. In a few minutes 
out came a man through the window. Sash, glass 
and allcame withhim. One of Jones’s companions 
shouted : 

“One!” 

“You needn’t count any more!” called a voice 
from the gutter. ‘It’s me that came out!” 


& oo) 


CHANGING HIS COLORS. 


r. Jacob A. Riis tells of a little boy who 

M earned his living by blacking boots. Every 

Sunday he attended a mission school. 

This school, through its well-meaning teachers, 

decided to have a Christmas tree. The gifts for 

the pupils were provided for them by the teachers 
and some patrons of the school. 


Jimmy, the bootblack, was there Christmas 
eve, but was much disappointed when his present 
Fer Pg be a copy of Browning’s poems. He 
olded it carefully in the paper in which he re- 
took it home. 

The next Sunday the superintendent of the 
mission school announced that any child who was 
disappointed with his or her gift could exchange it. 

Jimmy marched boldly to the front with his. 

“What have you there, Jimmy?” 

“Browning, sir.” 

“And what do you want in exchange?” 

“Blacking, sir.” 

* & 


HER INDORSEMENT. 


T* stories of the woman with the check are 
innumerable, but the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger seems to have discovered a new one. 
It adds it to the long list of business vagaries laid 
to the door of the gentle sex. A bride’s mothe? had 
presented her with a check on Christmas day. 
With a feeling of the utmost importance she took 
it to the bank to get it cashed. 


The cashier took the check, then handed it back 
politely, saying: 

“Will you please indorse it, madam?” 

“Indorse it?” repeated the bride, puzzled. 

“Yes, across the back, you know,” replied the 
man, too busy to notice her bewilderment. f 

The bride carried the check to a desk, laid it 
face downward, and nibbled the end of a pen 
thoughtfully. Then inspiration came, and she 
wrote triumphantly across the back: 

“For Fanny, from mother; Christmas, 1906 ” 
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THE VIOLET. 
By Hannah Smith. 


retty little violet, 
Nestling in the grasses, 
Now you think you’re safely hid 
From any one that passes. 


Green leaves cover head and feet, 
Bushes grow behind you, 

But because you smell so sweet, 
Any one can find you. 


Eas 
HIS BRAVERY. 


By Christine Gleason. 
oo Polly Prue to Billy Bragg, 
While walking in the “Zoo,” 
“If you should see a big black bear 
Would you be frightened, too?” 


“Huh! I guess not!” said Billy Bragg. 
“I'd show him a thing or two. 
1 just wish one would come along, 
I would show you what I'd do.” 


Down the path came a big black bear, 
’Twas only a tame bear, too, 

But fierce enough to scare him quite, 
And away like a flash he flew! 


Said Polly Prue to Billy Bragg, 
“Quite all you said was true. 
Your wish was surely gratified, 
I saw what you would do!” 


Se 


THE WASP CURE. 
By Augusta Kortrecht. 

t was a rainy day, and Aunty Nell, 
| who had come to spend the night 

before, could not get home. So there 
was a little sewing-bee in the cozy sitting- 
room. 

‘Ruth is just like her Aunty Nell,’’ 
smilingly sighed mother, with a funny 





















LOST MINUTES. 
By Mary F. Butts. 


Ss’ little runaways, 

Just a minute old, 

Journeying from east to west, 
Clad in blue and gold. 





I tried to hold them as they passed 
Upon their shining track ; 

1 offer pearls, I offer gold 
To him who brings them backs 


aa 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. CONUNDRUMS., 

1. What is the question to which you 
must always answer yes? 11, What vice 
receives the least attention? 111. How do 
students differ from graduates? 1v. Where 
does the cart always come before the 
horse? v. How can you write your name 
in one letter? vi. What notes of the seale 
should be used in Lent? 


2. CHARADES. 
I. 
| first you do with what you love 
Vith care and patience éver. 
My second, too, all mankind do, 
And help it can they never. 
To be my whole makes you most dear. 
You’ll serve the weak whom you are near. 
II. 
In case of doubt my first you'll do, 
My second never'll aid you here, 
For first needs quiet, that is true. 
My three’s negation do not fear, 
But fourth’s advice you’ll never rue, 
Shouldst heed it when temptation’s 
near. 
My whole will bring dismay to you. 
‘rom its surprises keep quite clear. 


3. NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


To one-half of moon add two-fifths of earth. 
To this result add one-fourth of dove. 
Then cast in one-fifth of mirth, 
And the whole is a name we all love. 


4. REVERSIBLE WORDS. 





DRAWN BY W. A. MCCULLOUGH. 


‘*CAN’T YOU READ 


THIS DOG STORY ?”’ 


Reverse angry and make a dike; to dis- 
figure and make a sign of the zodiac; a 
month in spring and make a tuber; a re- 
ward and make opinion; an assembly and 








little look of despair. ‘‘She has the same 
weakness for bright colors, and I can’t 
teach her ‘to love plain, every-day work. A 
great girl past ten years old, too.’’ 

Aunty Nell and Ruth looked up at each other, 
and then down at the work in their laps. The 
big girl was hemming dinner napkins and the 
little one was brier-stitching a silk bag. Then 
they smiled, because they both had an idea that 
whatever the other one did was pretty nearly 
right. 

“I'll tell you about my cure for the ‘all- 
fancy-work’ habit, Ruthie,’’ said the pretty 
young aunt, ‘‘though you can’t exactly take it 
yourself, because it all happened last summer, 
and it can’t happen just the same way again, 
but perhaps the story will help you.’’ 

‘Somebody scolded you,’’ suggested Ruth. 

“No, indeed; and you never, never could 
guess right,’’ said Aunty Nell. ‘‘But if you 
will hem a whole napkin,—fingers that can do 
such even brier-stitching should be able to 
do good hemming,—I will tell you how I fell 
out of a bad habit into a good one, and how 
much happiness I find in the new way.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ she went on, after Ruth had promised 
and was fairly started on her work, ‘‘when I 
went away to the Adirondacks in July I knew 
there were no stores to buy embroidery silks, 
and so I carried a supply along with me. I 
unpacked my things, and on a table right by 
the window overlooking the lake I put my tray 
with a row of spools lying down on their sides. 
This was where I meant to sit and embroider. 

““There was a spool of white cotton for sewing 
on buttons, which I meant to persuade some- 
body else to do for me, if I could. The coarse 
black thread was for shoe-buttons, the fine 
white was for the baby clothes I had promised 
poor Mrs. Doyle, and the darning cotton—well, 
of course that was for darning if I positively 
had to.’’ 

“‘And the beautiful colored silks,’’ prompted 
little Ruth. 

“‘T only put out one at a time—that first day 
« spool of delicate blue which I meant to use 
for scalloping a kimono. You know I always 
loved to work on light blue faney-work. 

“Ll could hardly wait to get at it,’? Aunty 





AN UMBRELLA PARTY. 


BY M. L. BRANCH 
Tt was an umbrella party, 
And it met down in the 


I saw it from our top window, 
And all the umbrellas had feet! 


The biggest umbrella was 


And the little ones all bobbed, too, 
As if saying, ‘‘Happy to meet you!” 


As if saying, ‘‘How do y 
The smallest umbrella had 


Nell continued, ‘‘and I was just reaching out 
for the silk thread when a wasp flew in at the 
open window, and circled round my work-tray, 
so that I stopped to look.’’ 
‘*Was it a stinging wasp?’’ asked mother. 
‘*No, a small black one—perfectly harmless. 
She carried a bit of clay in her fore legs in some 
mysterious way, and she flew carefully about 
each spool in turn. I think she, too, had a 
weakness for color, for she finally daubed the 
clay plump on the open end of the blue silk 
spool, and flew away for more. I was too curi- 
ous to touch my spool while she was gone, and 
soon she came back and daubed on more clay.’’ 
The ‘‘grown-ups’’ stopped to discuss the 
species of insect it must have been, until Ruth 
interrupted eagerly, ‘‘And, Aunty Nell, and —’’ 
**Well, I watched 
every trip until the hole 





‘*This took two or three mornings altogether, 
and I watched with the greatest interest, and 
would not touch the spool for fear of frightening 
off the wasp. But when it was all finished, 
I put a spool of pink silk into the tray beside 
the others. ’’ 

‘Did she like pink?’’ asked Ruth, too much 
absorbed in listening to keep her fingers going. 

**She came back again,—or another one, but 
I like to fancy it was the same,—and examined 
them all in turn, and chose the pink. Then it 
was the same way with my yellow silk and my 
green ; and,’’ finished Aunty Nell, with a laugh, 
“‘T came to the conclusion that rather than be 
stingy with the little builder, who turned my 
spools into lovely homes for her babies, I would 
oceupy my fingers with some of the plain work 
that ought to be done. I 
did all my plain mend- 





at one end was covered 
over tight and fast. 
And then what do you 
think little Mother 
Wasp did? She just 
crept inside that spool, 
and I think she must 
have laid some eggs 
there, for she stayed 
some time. When she 
came out again she be- 
gan once more making 
trips, and each time she 
came back she brought 
asmall green worm and 
stuffed it into the spool, 
for food when the larvee 
should come to life and 
be hungry. When the 
opening was just as full 
as it would hold, the 
busy little creature 
brought clay and fas- 
tened up the other end 
as neatly as could be. 
I don’t think any one 
with hands could have 
done a neater thing. 


street, 


bobbing, 


ou do?” 
trouble, 








ing first and then I did 
some white sewing and 
used my poor, neglected 
spool of white thread. 
This led me to think of 
the huge pile of stock- 
ings always waiting, 
and I began upon those. 
So before I realized it 
I had formed a habit. 
And if you will try to 
form a habit just like 
it I will give you all 
the spool residences to 
take to school and 
watch them develop, 
for I brought them 
home for that very pur- 
pose. ”” 

**T wish it would stop 
raining,’’ said Ruth, 
with such a big, happy 
sigh that everybody 
laughed, ‘‘so we could 
go over to your house 
and get the lovely 
waspy spools right 
now, this minute!’’ 





Whom the 











make a void; a drinking vessel and make 
a vegetable glue ; a short sleep and make a 
kitchen utensil; an article of importance to 
| fishermen and make a decimal; the point of a pen 
and make a receptacle for grain; a short letter and 
make the name of a famous school, 
5. RIDDLES. 
1. 

I take away with force and might, 

I take for self though wrong or right. 

And yet I am the workmen’s friend, 

And peaceful days to them I send. 

Il. 

Some have one and some have many, 
Cheap they may be or cost quite a penny. 
‘With some the luster may last a day, 
But time will wear its beauty away. 
For years and years it may drag slong 
Because of some fault or something wrong. 
It is part of the law when theft is done, 
Or a lover’s plea if rightly begun. 
Add to this and find your rooms, 
And like the honey in lily blooms. 


6. CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
One word is concealed in each couplet, and the 

primals and finals spell two wild animals. 

Do give Jane money. I am sure 

She’s worthy, though so very poor. 

No, Mina, let those tartlets be, 

Already you have eaten three. 

Jerome is an athletic lad, 

To enter races makes him glad. 

She faltered, and she could not speak ; 

I saw a tear drop on her cheek. 

Whist is a game that suits my taste ; 

It’s your lead, Ethel, pray make haste. 

“Good a, see said, 

When the “soph” Elia’s Essays read. 

Though foes repel, I can but try 

To win the conflict by and by. 

You will be ill, I am afraid, 

If Ben treats all to lemonade. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Pewee, flies; owl, mice; swallow, gnat; spar- 
row, grain; canary, seeds; robin, worm; crow, 
corn; bobolink, rice; gull, fish. 
| 2. 1, Walt Whitman. 1, “Pioneers, O Pioneers.” 
2.“A Woman at Auction.” 3. “Longings for 
Home.” 4. “Passage to India.” 5. “When Lilacs 
Last in the Dooryard Bloomed.” 11. Sidney La- 
nier. 1. “The Mocking-Bird.” 2. “Tampa Rob- 
ins.” 3. “The Ship of Earth.” 4. “The Marshes 
of Glynn.” 5. “The Harlequin of Dreams.” 

3. 1. The gnus (news). 11. Fifty-six quarts Uif- 
ference. 111. Dutch 8 (duchess). rv. A pillow. 
v. File it. vi. Ashes. vil. Sense. 
| 4. Aught, naught; cater, canter; ape, nape; 
| bug, bung; arrow, narrow ; aloe, alone ; ave, nave; 

Do pond; ay, nay; rave, raven; lad, land; hug, 
ng; slat, slant; gag, gang; sob, snob; doe, done; 
ear, near ; pie, pine ; let, Lent; either, neither; plat, 
plant; ether, nether; brad, brand; price, prince; 
rage, range; ever, never. 








And dropped book and slate in a pool, 
By which I knew the umbrellas 

Were making their way to the school. 
But the biggest of all and the tallest 

Soon strode off in haste down the street, 
He perhaps was a truant umbrella, 


little ones happened to meet. 


Then the little umbrellas went running 

And hurrying out of the rain 
Through the door of the little brick schoolhouse, 
And I did not see them again. 
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since we began business in | 855. 

8 . . 
Avoid Get Rich Quick 
inducements! 


Not a penny lost to our Depositors or Stock holders : 
The country is flooded 
with alluring propositions promising 6%, 8% 
and 10% interest. But what good is a large 
rate of interest if your principal is not secure ? 
Don't take the risk. Mail your savings to us. 


You'll be sure of the principal and 


Compounded Twice a Year as well. 


Our "4%" booklet tells how easy and how safe 
it is to deposit your money with us by mail. Write 
for a copy, mentioning The Youth's Companion. 


SLATER TRUST COMPANY, 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Established 1855. 


! 4% Interest 


Assets over $8,000,000. 









Perfect Fielding 


You won’t muff a single ball if you use 
the REACH FIELDERS’ GLOVE. The flies 
can come thick and fast—high or low— 
with a Reach Glove your fielding record 
will be without an error. 


CA 


Fielders’ Gloves 


are conceded by the best players—professional 
and amateur—to be without an equal. ‘Try them 
this year and see how your fielding will improve. 
Rights and lefts. 26 cents to . 
he EACH OFFICIAL AMERICAN 
LEAGUE BALL has been officially adopted by 
the American ue for a period of ten years. 
No other ball can be used in any League game. 
The REACH Trade-mark on Base Ball 
guarantees satisfaction, a new article or r= 
money back(exsent on Ballsand Bats under $1.00), 
The REACH BASE BALLGUIDE 
for 1907. ORem cues ~H coo 
ican League. History and photos 0: 
1906 World’s Series. 
10c, at dealers’ 




























FIND OUT 


THE KIND OF FOOD THAT WILL KEEP YOU 
WELL. 

The true way is to find out what is best to eat 
and drink, and then cultivate a taste for those 
things instead of poisoning ourselves with im- 
proper, indigestible food, ete. 

A conservative Mass. woman writes: 

“IT have used Grape-Nuts 5 years for the young 
and for the aged; in sickness and in health; at 
first following directions carefully, later in a vari- 
ety of ways as my taste and judgment suggested. 

“But its most special, personal benefit has been 

' asubstitute for meat, and served dry with cream 
when rheumatic troubles made it important for 
me to give up the ‘coffee habit.’ 

“Served in this way with the addition of a cup 
of hot water and a little fruit it has been used at 
my morning meal for six months, during which 
time my health has much improved, nerves have 
grown steadier, and a gradual decrease in my 
excessive weight adds greatly to my comfort.” 
Name given. by Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 


My 
Spring 
Styles 


Are 
Now 
Ready, 


and I will be pleased to send cuts of them to any 
one interested in wearing the most comfortable 
shoe ever made. Eve air has our patented 
cushion inner sole that makes walking a delight. 
Your feet will thank you for wearing 


THE WORTH 
CUSHION SOLE SHOE. 


The sole in this shoe is damp-proof, making it 
upngoqeney to wear unsightly rubbers, and, best 
of all, the foot rests easil and with an even pres- 
sure upon an in-sole which exactly conforms to 
the shape of the foot, insuring rest and comfort. 

MEN’S, $4.00, -50, 85.00. 

WOMEN'S,’ $3:00; $3.50: 

Tf vour dealer hasn’t them, send us his name and ask 
Sor booklet. Send all orders and correspondence to 


THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Dept. E, 
406 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


CENT. SAtL7.costs 


Bicycle 

log showing all models at lowest prices. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle ora pair of 
tires until you learn 
_ our — ge new offers. We ship on ap- 

roval without a cent deposit, prepa: 
Freight. allow 10 Days FreeTrinl. 
mg All our new and wonderful propositions with 
logues and much valuable information 

ou FREE for the asking. 

WILL CONVINCE you that we 

sell a better bicycle for less money than an 
other house. Buy direct from the factory. tt 
ou want to Make Money or Earn a 

Plere © write for our Special Offer. 

T . Coaster-Brakes, built-up-wheels and 
all sundries at half usual prices. Do Not Wait. but write 
us a postal today and learn everything. Write it now. | 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L-51, Chicago, TIL. | 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











he War in Central America.—Salvador 
allied itself with Honduras in the war 
jagainst Nicaragua, but the Nicaraguan forces 
have proved to be too strong for the combined 
armies. The Nicaraguan navy captured the 
Honduran ports of Trujillo and Criba, and 
obtained control of practically the whole north- 
ern coast of Honduras. The Nicaraguan army, 
strengthened by the codperation of Honduran 
revolutionists, defeated the allied armies of 
Honduras and Salvador in several engagements, 
and afterward captured Choluteca, the most 
strongly fortified town in Honduras. In this 
action the allied forces were routed, and Presi- 
dent Bonilla of Honduras, who commanded 
them, sought safety in flight. The disturbed 
condition of Honduras made it necessary to 
land small detachments of American marines to 
protect American interests. 
& 


Peasant Rising.—The attacks upon Jews 

in Roumania, to which reference was made 
in this column last week, developed into a 
formidable rising of peasants throughout the 
kingdom. The revolt was primarily against 
a great farming ‘‘trust’’ which had leased a 
large portion of the cultivable lands, and as 
most of these absentee landlords are Jews, the 
movement, intensified by old racial and religious 
antipathies, was chiefly directed against Jews. 
Many villages and some towns of considerable 
importance were sacked and burned by peasant 
raiders, who were well armed, and fought, even 
when confronted by troops, with a steadiness 
and concert of action suggesting thorough or- 
ganization. More than 10,000 Jews were driven 
across the frontier into Austria-Hungary. The 
government has made some concessions as to 
taxes and land leases in the hope of checking 
the revolt. ® 


ps of the Sea.—During the past winter 
54 ships and 199 lives were lost off the 
coasts of New England and the maritime prov- 
inces. The sinking of the Larchmont, with 
150 of the passengers and erew, accounts for a 
large part of the unusual total of loss of life; 
but 19 lives were lost off Newfoundland, 11 on 
the coast of Nova Scotia, and 13 off Cape Cod 
and in Massachusetts Bay. Of the vessels lost, 
35 were of American register. 
& 


pen Gifts for Public Uses.—Mrs. Rus- 
sell Sage of New York is devoting to public 
uses a large part of the fortune bequeathed to 
her by her husband. She has given $250,000 
to the international committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and $1,000,000 
each to two educational institutions, the Emma 


Institute. Her largest gift is the sum of 
$10,000,000 for the endowment of what will 
| be known as the ‘‘Sage Foundation’’ for the 
purpose of carrying on philanthropic work all 
}over the United States. The fund will be 
|administered by a board of trustees, composed 
| of seven men and women who have been active 
in philanthropic undertakings; and the inconie 
| will be expended both in investigating the causes 
| of adverse social conditions and in doing what- 
ever may be possible to relieve them, either 
through existing charities or others which may 
be established. ® 





ailroads and State Laws.—Measures 
looking to the regulation of railroads have 
held a prominent place in many of the state 
legislatures this season. Among them are bills 
for the reduction of freight rates, compelling 
| railroads to supply cars for shippers, and for a 
closer supervision of corporation bond issues. 
Bills fixing the rate of passenger fares at two 
cents a mile have become law in Nebraska, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, Kansas, West Virginia 
and Maryland. In North Carolina the rate has 
been fixed at two and a quarter cents a mile. 
| (yonstantine Petrovitch Pobédonost- 
sef, for 25 years procurator-general of the 
| Russian Holy Synod, and for most of that 
| period one of the most powerful and most hated 
| men in Russia, died March 25th, in his 80th 
fee year. He was vehemently 








ance and to political re- 
form. He was the princ- 
ipal 
throne during the reign of 
Alexander III and during 
that of the present Tsar, 
down to the publication 
of the reform rescript of 
October 13, 1905. He re- 
tired to private life im- 
—! mediately after the publi- 
| cation of that rescript. He was held responsible 
for the severe anti-Jewish measures of 1886-7 
and later persecutions, and for the intolerance 





“ 
C. P. POBEOONOSTSEF. 











shown toward the Lutherans, Roman Catholics | 
and Doukhobors. Yet he was a sincere man, | 


and the cruelties which he sanctioned may 
have been justified to his own conscience as 
necessary to what he regarded as the religious 
and political welfare of Russia. 


| opposed: to religious toler- | 


power behind the! 
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Willard School and the Rensselaer Polytechnic | 
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A Delicious Drink. | 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water Invig- 

orates, Strengthens and Refreshes. " (Adv. 


STAMPS (beste Giiie ‘tot hacca os 


CLASS PINS sncces 


$33.00 foam 
=== Excursions. 


Colonists’ one-way tickets Chicago to the 
Pacific Coast, via the Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line, are on sale daily 
during March and April at the rate of 
$33.00. Correspondingly low rates from all 
points. Double berth in tourist sleeping- 
car only $7.00, through without change to 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. 
No extra charge on our personally con- 
ducted tours. Write for itinerary and full 
particulars to S. A. HUTCHISON, 
Mgr. Tourist Dept., 212 Clark Street, 

Chicago, Illinois. 
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Made to order in any style or ma- 4 
terial. Read our money-saving 7 
offer. Either of the two styles 
here illustrated, enameled in one] | ¢ 
or two colors an 4 
showing any 4 
letters or numerals, but not 
more than shown in illus. 4 
Sil, Plate, $1 doz. Sam. 10¢, 4 
Sterling Sliver, $2.50 doz, Sample 25c. 
FREE our new and handsomely illustrated @ 4 
catalogue—shows new styles in 
ver. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cellu- @ 4 
loid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right 
srices. Special designs and estimates free. 4 
Bastian Bros. Co., 21C South Ave.,Rochester,N.Y. 


WILL GET THIS FINE HOPKINS & ALLEN 


7 2. AMERICAN MILITARY RIFLE 
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22 Cal. 
Long Rifle 
Cartridge. 





( 
With Adjustable Leather 
Sling Strap and Field Cleaning 
Outfit in Trap-Door in Butt Plate Complete 
Do you know what President Roosevelt and Gen. 
Lord Roberts, commander-in-chief of the British army, have 
said about our young men learning to handle a modern military rifle— 
Young'men everywhere are taking up the President’s advice and trying to get hold of a military gun. 
DESCRIPTION: This HOPKINS & ALLEN AMERICAN MILITARY RIFLE is the very rifle you’ve been 
9 looking for. It is modeled after the Krag-Jérgensen and —— Military rifles even to sling strap and 
swivels and adjustable military sights. The rifle is 414 inches long, with 2 inch military el and 
military stock of finest selected English Walnut with real English military pistol grip. 

ACTION is the approved military bolt pattern, with side gection age aor release spring, which enables you to remove 
bolt in an instant to clean barrel—or, if desired, og in case of ca; . SIGHTS are improved 
military pattern scaled up to 200 yards and furnished with graduated wind-gauge. BARREL is made of fine high power rifle 
steel, calibered for 22 long rifle cartridges (although 22 long or short can be used) and rifled with our new modern patented im- 
proved increase twist. STRAP is of tough, strong bull’s-hide leather with brass military clutch and catch button. MILITARY 
BUTT PLATE has regulation trap-d and cell o ining complete cleaning outfit, the same as a regular army gun. 

This is the first real Military Rifle, in 22 Caliber, factured by an Ameri Firearms C , and its splendid 
high-grade features and real military appearance will make it popular wherever a rifle is used. 


° . . 
If not Found at Nearest Dealer’s, Write Us Direct. 
Write for our new “Gun Guide and Catalogue” for 1907, FREE— 
the most satisfactory and interesting firearms catalogue issued 
sa 


in America—offers the best prices and most complete line. 

Modern Military Sights Mili Style Bolt 
with AutomaticSet.Serew THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO., yy 
Adjuster, Set-Screw Grip Dept. 40. Norwich, Conn., U.S. A. 
ane Agustaels, Grate LONDON OFFICE: Finsbury Square, London. - 

























A touch of the release 
button frees bolt for 





ated Wind Gauge, Ad- . i $ 2 removi to clean bar- 
justed accurately to 200 Largest Mfrs. High Grade Popular Priced Firearms in the World. rel oO gun in 
‘yards. Mfrs. Hopkins & Allen 16 Shot 22 Cal. Military Repeater. case of capture. 

















RICE & HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
Gi) FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY | 


With every facility at our command known in the art 

of modern shoemaking we are enabled to produce—and 

do—a complete line of MEN’S, WOMEN’S and 

CHILDREN’S SHOES. We make shoes for every 

known requirement—each shoe the best adapted for 

the purpose it is intended. 40 years’ experience back 
of every pair of shoes made and sold by us. 


SEND TODAY for ‘‘Our Family Footwear" Cat- 
alogue showing hundreds of styles of our Foot- 
wear, covering the needs of the whole family. 


Ask Your Dealer for RICE & HUTCHINS Shoes 


If he will not supply you—send your order to 
us, adding 25 cents for delivery charges. 


$4.00 and $3.50 
RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
18 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Wearers of Rice 4 Hutchins Shoes are comfort- 
ably, tastefully and economically shod. 


———— 
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Juvenile Automobile 


4 
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The Automobile with horn given 


OUR OF F ER. to any Companion subscriber who 
sends us five new subscriptions between April 15 and Sep- 
tember 15, 1907. All orders shipped from Cleveland, Ohio. 


NOTE In this Offer for new subscriptions we have combined the full 
* value of our Merchandise Payments and Perseverance Re- 

wards quently no additional selection of goods can be allowed. 
SPECI AL Our Offer does not include the Lamps which are shown 
¢ in the illustration; but to the FIRST TEN subscribers 
who secure and send us five new subscriptions we will ship the Automobile 
fully equipped as illustrated. 
_ _ This Automobile is a miniature model of the Winton type propelled with pedals. It 
is equip with such accessories as horn, license tag and starting crank. The chassis is of 
wood, fitted with the latest improved steering gear. The wheels are strongly made of iron, 
12-inch front and 18-inch rear, fitted with %-inch rubber tires and artille style axle nuts. 
The body is handsomely finished in red with black and yellow striping. The Automobile 
is suitable for boys or girls up to 12 years of age. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Pony Rigs for 
ao "hove and Giris 


Nothing else could give your children 
so much pleasure. Our Tony Pony vehi- 
cles,all styles, strong, roomy, safe,com- 
bine best material, original designs, 
expert workmanship, — nobby and 
durable. OUR NY FA isthe 
} best stocked in the West. Prompt 

shipments, Illus. catalogue free. 


MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 232 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartsh label 

















orn on ia . 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 
At your dealer's KEEP YOUR CHILDREN 
or direct at WELL AND HAPPY. 
All the medicine in the world won't 
Lowest do it — what they need is a 
Factory health-building, fun-making 
Prices. 


“IRISH MAIL” 


The car that makes and keeps 
the boys and girls bright-eyed 
and rosy-cheeked. ‘‘Geared” 
for speed. Safe, simple, 
rubber-tired, easy-running. 
** Irish 





Write to-day Look for the name 
for catalogue. Mail " on the seat. 


Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 527 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Indiana. 


Can You Draw This? , 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us 
and we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual and 
exactly adapted to your talent. 

THE LEDERER SCHOOL of DRAWING, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


VARICOSE VEINS. 


| Why continue to suffer with Varicose Veins, Leg 

Swellings, Weak Knees, Rheumatic Joints, etc., 
when our made-to-measure 
seainless hee 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


immediately relieve andof- 
ten Rormancatiy cure these 
troubles? Send for book, free, 
about varicose veins, etc., 
with self-measuring direc: 
tions and our low prices. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 
\ 40 Market Street, Lynn, Mass. 


QMO DRESS SHIELDS. 


IMPERVIOUS, HYGIENIC, 
ODORLESS, GUARANTEED. 


OYf\ 


Send for Brieflet, showing sizes, styles, and fully 
describing the merits of the Omo Dress Shield. 




































THE OMO MFG. CO., Middletown, Conn. 


SPENCERIAN 

















You won't be bothered with a pen that balks 
or splatters the ink if you buy Spencerian Pens. 

They are made of the best steel by expert 
hand workers, and are noted for evenness of 
point and uniformity. 

There’s a Spencerian Pen made for every 
style of writing. 

We will send you a samplecard ot 12 pens, dif- 
ferent patterns, upon receipt of 6 cents in postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway New York. 


THE"Universal 9 
















Kneads the dough 
easily, quickly and 
thoroughly. 
Mixes the ingredients so that 
every particleof flour is moistened, 
and, expanding, is more easily permea 
by heat in baking, thus insuring bread that 
is always light, whol well demas 
| If you make your bread at night, after:a busy day, 

think how much easier it would be to turn the handle 
of the "UNIVERSAL" 

Three Minutes 

than to spend 20 or 30 minutes with your hands in the 





? } dough. The the k better tha: 
j | you can do it by hand. No dirt. cote " 
; + .. The "Universal" isa mixer, kneader and raiser com- 
|. bined. Fastens to the table, operates easily, and not 
| ; Beker Bgl Pits Salar kecdeeoe aecbes ed 
etter a 
eo a $2, at ware and 


















{ Our Recipe 
t } a set of Measuring 4 
, Spoons to any lady 
| sending us the names 
of two fri who 
| ought to have the 
|. "UNIVERSAL." 
Landers, Frary 
1: & Clark, 
8 Commercial St., & 
New Britain, Conn 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











DN pmo Niagara.—The great cata- 
ract in the New River, formed in the 
Imperial Valley, California, by the escape of 
the waters of the Colorado River, has been 
likened to Niagara Falls. It varies from 90 to 
100 feet in height, and is from 1,500 to 1,800 
yards broad. It likewise resembles Niagara 


ress in this direction is extremely rapid, amount- 
ing to about one-third of a mile per day. This 
arises from the fact that the channel of the 
stream is cut through the fragile material 
deposited centuries ago by the Colorado River at 
the head of the Gulf of California. It is predicted 
that if the escape of the waters of the Colorado 
is not arrested before the cataract has cut back 
far enough to unite the New River and the 
Alamo River, the Imperial Valley will be en- 
tirely deprived of its irrigation streams. This 
cataract may be called ‘‘man-made,’’ since its 
existence is due to his interference with the 
waters of the Colorado. 
Se 


ecious Chinese Jade. — Light green 
jade is the favorite gem of China, and it is 
difficult to get the stone in uncut form even in 


at Hongkong, a rich 
Chinaman’s estate will 
consist, in part, of a 
lump of jade. Some- 
times it can be obtained 
in masses weighing one 
or two pounds. But 
even the leading jewel- 
ers of Hongkong usually 
obtain it in cut form. 
& 


outh American 

Oil-Birds.—One of 
the animal curiosities 
of South America is the 
‘‘oil-bird,’’ or guacharo. 
caves on the mainland, and one of its favorite 
haunts is the island of Trinidad. It lays its 
eggs in a nest made of mud, and the young 
birds are prodigiously fat. 
the fat down in clay pots, and produce from 
it a kind of butter. The caves inhabited by 
the birds are usually accessible only from the 
sea, and the hunting of them is sometimes an 
exciting sport. ® 


A Soueeties Lake.—Fresh evidence of the 
disappearance of Lake Tchad in Central 
Africa has lately been accumulated. Captain 
Tilho of the Anglo-French Boundary Commis- 
sion says that the form and area of the lake have 
undergone great changes since the explorations 
of Barth and Nachtigal, 40 or 50 yearsago. It 
is now navigable only in certain places, and 
boats frequently run aground. The tendency 
seems to be toward the development of a vast 
marsh on the site of the lake, although half a 
century ago its great waves in stormy weather 
gave it the appearance of an ocean. 

oper Lightning - Protectors.—In an 

address to the Royal Engineers at Chatham, 
Mr. Alfred Hands said that too much importance 
is attached to the form and composition of light- 
ning-conductors, and not enough to the fact that 
the efficiency depends almost entirely on the 
way the apparatus is attached and little on 
what it is made of. Lightning-conductors in 
the hands of experts, he said, may be likened 
to drugs in the hands of doctors—they must be 
suited to the particular case. As to the relative 
value of iron and copper for conductors, there 
is but a trifling difference, except that for con- 
ductors expected to last long iron is too perish- 
| able. i“ 





Ornament in jade and 
rock-crystal. 


ount Zeppelin’s Air - Ship. — While 

other inventors of ‘‘air-ships’’ are turning 
their attention more and more to self-supporting 
aeroplane machines, Count Zeppelin, who has 
been experimenting for some years on the Lake 
of Constance, continues his work on the balloon 
principle. His latest air-ship of this type, with 
which successful experiments have been made, 
is 420 feet long and 36 feet high. It is divided 
into 18 separate compartments, or balloons, and 
can carry 8 persons, distributed in two cars. 
Each car has a separate motor, and with both 
motors working, a speed of about 334% miles 
per hour can be attained. At present it is 
necessary to use the surface of a sheet of water 
for starting as well as for landing. 

& 

Leet as Strong as Iron. —Recent official 
tests of the many valuable hardwoods 
| native to Western Australia have made known 
| the extraordinary properties of yate, believed to 
be the strongest of all known woods. Its 
| average tensile strength is 24,000 pounds to the 
| square inch, equaling that of good cast iron. 
But many specimens are much stronger, and 
| one was tested up to 17% tons to the square 
| inch, which is equal to the tensile strength of 
| wrought iron. The sawn timber of yate is 
| probably the strongest in the world. ‘The tree 
grows to a maximum height of 100 feet, and has 
| sometimes a diameter of 24% or even 3 feet. 








China. Sometimes, says Consul-General Wilder | 


It breeds in rocky | 


in eating backward, or up-stream, but its prog- | 








The natives melt | 





SKIN PURIFICATION, 
Effected by Cuticura Soap, Ointment 
and Pills when All 
Else Fails. 

The agonizing itching and burning of the skin, as in 
eczema; the frightful scaling, as in psoriasis; the loss 
of hair and crusting of scalp, as in sealled-head; the 
facial disfigurement, as in acne and ringworm; the 
awful suffering of infants, and anxiety of worn-out 
parents, as in tetter, eczema or salt-rheum—all demand 
a remedy of extraordinary virtues to successfully cope 
with them. That Cuticura Soap, Ointment and Pills 


are such stands proven by unquestioned testimonials. 


ENNEN’ 


{Adr. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 






A Positive Relief ~— 


CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 
and all skim troubles, ** 4 ditt/e 
higher in price perhaps than 
imitations, but a reason for it.” 
Delightful after shaving and after bath- 
Ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receiptof 
250. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample free 


Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 













Artistic Homes 


HICAGO VARNISH COMPANY offers 
‘* First Aid”? to every puzzled woman 
who desires to finish and decorate her new 
home —or re-decorate her old one, or any 
portion of it. The Stains, Enamels and 
Finishes made by this Company are sur- 
passed by none. They supply effects both 
decorative and durable when used on stand- 
ing woodwork and floors. Margaret Green- 
leaf, their consulting decorator, will suggest 
harmonious decorations of wall covering 
and draperies to use in connection with 
these stains and enamels. 

A full color scheme made up with finished 
panels, sample of wall paper, ceiling color and 
drapery material is sent upon request. No 
charge whatever is made for this provided the 
products of the Chicago Varnish Company are 
used. Write to the Decorative Department; 
send rough sketch of your floor plan to-day. 
You will receive the help you need. 

Chicago Varnish Company’s finishes produce 
rich effects on the most inexpensive woods. 
Send 10c. to cover postage and you will receive 
“The Home Ideal,” a booklet by Margaret 
Greenleaf, fully illustrated, and a wood panel 
showing an exquisite finish for floors or stand- 
ing woodwork, as may be desired. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 
Zi 


tablished 1865 





28 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK CITY. 


38 Dearborn Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


——All Women Want— | 

































The Baseball 
Goods that will 
help a fellow win 
because they 
are made right, 
are comfortable, 
and willstand any 
kind of use. Thi 


fidence goes along way 
in winning a game of ball, 
Whether it be a Fielder’s 

love, Catcher’s Mitt, 
Mask, Bat, Ball or Suit, 
if you buy the 


D. & M. 


Bearing the Dog on the 
Diamond Trade-Mark, 


you can know that in an equip- 
ment you have the equal of any 
and the advantage over many 
with whom you are liable to play. 





Ask to see the D. & M. goods 


: at your dealer’s. Look out for the 

: trade-mark. If he hasn’t them, 

; don’t take chances on shoddy 
goods, that appear well on the sur- 
ace, but send to us and get the 


D. & M. fresh from the factory. 

New 1907 Catalogue and 
D. & M. Stickpin free at 
your dealer’s, or send to us 


DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., 
Plymouth, N. H. 


















KAZOO 
£ Suspender 
& 


embraces four vital points 
for dressing any sized boy 
in knee trousers — conve- 
nience, durability, and admits 
| freedom of circulation and 





action. Stockings never 
wrinkle. Only ) 
50c. & 75c. J 


Proaressive clothing and 
department houses sell 


them. If not, write direct. 


KAZOO SUSPENDER 
COMPARY, 
girls’ suspe se por ad f po 









(The largest exclusiv 







Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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Hello! 


‘Give me the best 
Flour, please!’ Thats your 
order to the Grocer But 

rou may not get it - you 
are disappointed. Next 
time you order, specify 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR- 
WASHBURN-CROSBYS: 
because you want the 
finest bread, and bread 
cart be better than the 
flour its made 
from R 


WASHBURN - GROSBY'S 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 





























THE YOUTH’S COM PAFION is an illustrated 


the family. Its sub- 
in advance. Entered 
Mass., as second-class 


weekly paper for all 
scription price is $1.75 a year 
at the Post-Office, Boston, 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
pew ge eight pages ‘constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


~~ Subscriptions may begin at any time during 

Shenae ie Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Compa anion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Sily er sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
4 us, the date after the address on your pape 

nich shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CONJUNCTIVITIS. 


ONJUNCTIVITIS is an inflam- 
mation of the conjunctiva, or 
mucous membrane covering 
the front surface of the eye- 
ball and lining the lids. 

It may be of any degree of 
severity and due to many 
causes, varying from the mild- 
est form of irritation up 
through pinkeye to the most 
violent inflammation, resulting 

sometimes, through extension to the deeper struc- 

tures, in destruction of the eye. 

In the simple form of acute conjunctivitis the 
eyes are bloodshot, the membrane lining the lids is 
red, the edges of the lids are reddened and swollen, 
and there is a sticky, more or less yellow, secre- 
tion, which quickly dries and gums the lids 
together. The eyes burn and smart, and are very 
sensitive to the light; there is often a feeling as if 
a hair or a grain of sand were in the eye. 

Bacteria of some sort are almost always to be 
found on microscopical examination of the secre- 
tion, but it does not follow that conjunctivitis 
necessarily results from contagion. Bacteria are 
almost always present in the folds of the conjunc- 
tiva and await a lowered resistance of the mem- 
branes, resulting perhaps from dazzling light, 
irritation from dust or cinders, or eye-strain, in 
order to take on renewed growth and excite the 
membrane to disease. 

Recurring attacks of conjunctivitis, accom- 
panied perhaps with an occasional sty, almost 
surely result from eye-strain, and are to be pre- 
vented only by the wearing of proper glasses. 

A mild attack of acute conjunctivitis will usually 
get well of itself in the course of a few days, but 
if neglected it might go on to a more severe form 
of inflammation, causing suffering and serious 
inconvenience, and it may be even endangering 
the sight. 

The subject of this trouble should stay in a 
room, not dark, but with the light dimmed a little; 
and if he is obliged to go out, he should wear 
colored glasses while the inflammation lasts. The 
eyes should never be bandaged. 

The utmost cleanliness should be observed. 
The eyes should be bathed several times daily in 
boiled water containing a little table salt or in a 
solution of boric acid. If the lids are hot and 
swollen, much relief may be obtained by the appli- 
cation of small squares of linen kept while not in 
use on a lump of ice and frequently changed when 
they begin to grow warm. 

This treatment will usually suffice for the ordi- 
nary case of conjunctivitis, but if a cure does not 
take place in a day or two, the physician should 
be consulted, for delays in eye troubles may be 
dangerous, 
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LEARNING TO WORK. 
“| don’t know whether you can do anything with 
this boy,” said Judge Mack of the Chicago 
juvenile court, when he placed a lad under the 


eare of Mr. Milliken, principal of the Jewish | 


Manual Training-School. ‘He has been in court 


time after time and seems incorrigible, but I don’t | 


want to send him to the reformatory. He’ll be a 
good object to test your theories upon.” 

“What can you do, Jim?” asked Mr. Milliken, 
when the boy presented himself at his office. 

“Nawthin’.” 

“What would you like to do?” 

“Nawthin’.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to work in the carpenter 
shop?” 

“Naw.” 

“Do you want to study?” 

“Naw, I don’t like studyin’.” 

“Well, then, how would you enjoy seeing other 
people work?” 

“I guess that would be all right,” 
with a sudden gleam of interest. 

“Very well, l’ll get you a comfortable chair, and 
you may sit in the workshop and watch the boys 
work,” said Mr. Milliken. 


answered Jim, 


For three days Jim lolled in his seat while the | 


boys sawed, planed and hammered the raw mate- 
rial into all kinds of useful articles. During all this 
time he looked bored and unhappy, while the rest 
of the boys were cheerful op gay. On his fourth 
morning at the school he said, rather shame- 
facedly, “Say, Mr. Milliken, my mother says she’d 
like a box to keep things in. Can I make it?” 

“Yes, certainly. How big a box?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You must find out the measurements so we can 
get the lumber for it.” 

The next day Jim appeared with a soiled scrap 





| depot.” 








| diffe rence, being a dog.” 
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of paper on which his mother had written the 
dimensions of the box she wished. 

“Two and a half by three and a quarter feet,” 
read Mr. Milliken. “You must add that to see 
how much material will be needed.” 

“T can’t add,” muttered Jim. 

“Don’t you know any arithmetic?” 

“Naw.” 

“Well, then, how are you going to find out how 
much lumber you want?” 

“I s’pose I could learn that much arithmetic if 
any one would teach me.” 

When Jim returned toe the workshop from the 
classroom he was smiling. 

“Say, that teacher showed me how to add them 
figures easy. She’s all right, she is! I guess I’ll 
learn some more from her.” 

The box was a successful effort, and Jim’s pride 
in it was great. ‘Mr. Milliken,” he said, when it 
was done, “the boys say they learn how to make 
a lot of things from books. I kind o’ wish I could 
read ’em.” 

“Would you like to learn to read?” 

“Sure,” was the enthusiastic reply, and Jim’s 
“sure” was certain; for to the satisfaction of all 
his teachers he learned by leaps and bounds, and 
in one year did the work of four grades. Then his 
mother moved away from the vicinity of the 
manual training-school, and he was unwilling to 
go to the regular grade school, where there was 
no manual work to keep him interested, and Mr. 
Milliken secured him a position in a large mer- 
cantile establishment. There his quickness and 
faithfulness are proving the efficacy of the theories 
tried upon him. 
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MISJUDGED IT. 


nele Zeb, from a considerable distance beyond 

the suburbs, in the course of his wanderings 
about the city had strolled into an art gallery, and 
was inspecting the paintings that hung on the 
wall. He stopped in front of a large picture rep- 
resenting a big, wooden, dilapidated factory, from 
the doors of which a multitude of men and boys 
were hastily emerging, some of them almost 
falling over one another in their scramble to get 
out. 

“TI reckon I can guess the name of that paintin’,”’ 
remarked Uncle Zeb, with a broad smile. 

“Yes,” said the artist, scenting a possible a. 
chase by an eccentric but clever customer. hat 
oug zht not to be hard to guess.’ 

t’s ‘The Earthquake,’ ain’t it?” 

“No.” res onde the disgusted artist. 

‘The Noon Hour.’ ” 


“It’s 
® © 


A QUIET OCCASION. 


here is a Western town so full of family feuds 

and quarrels of all sorts that the account of 
any festivity there is quite sure to contain items 
of anything but a peaceable nature. 


A recent wedding in the town presented such 
unusual features that it was spoken of with wonder 
by all the inhabitants. 

“I never saw anything pass off so retty 
calm as Bud and Birdie’s wedding in all m 
said one of the invited guests a week a 

wedding. ‘‘Why, there wasn’t a single casualty 
excepting Bert Leroy’s black eye, and we got 
Hun Saunders off him without half trying, you 
know we did. 

“There didn’t seem to be any what you might 
call family feelings at that wedding, anyhow.” 


ay 
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SOME TEMPERATURE. 


he Quaker’s habit of calm sometimes deceives 

onlookers as to his real feelings. There was 
an occasion on which Mrs. Abigail Gray’s peaceful 
countenance aroused resentment in the heart of 
her niece, one of “‘the world’s people.” 


“I don’t see how you could sit there, Aunt 
Abigail, and hear that man talk and never look as 
if you cared,” she said, tearfully, referring to a 
late interview with an un rincipled shopkeeper. 
“There I was boiling, an not even so much as 
one of your cap ruffles stirred.” 

“If thee could have seen far enough below the 
cap ruffles,” replied Mrs. Gray, sedately, “thee 
would have seen that I was boil ng, also, but with- 
out steam, my child. 
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HE WAS MOVING. 


’ a murder trial in Cincinnati a negro hotel 
porter was called as witness. “How many shots 
were fired?” he was asked. 


“Two shots, suh,’ he answered. 

“Close together?’ 

“Des laik dat, suh,” he said, clapping his hands 
shar rly as quickly as he could. 

here were you when the first was fired?” 

a was in de basemen’ of de hotel, suh, shinin’ a 
gemman’s shoes.” 

“And when the second shot was fired where 
were you?’ 

“At dat time, suh, I was passin’ de Big Fo’ 
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UNDER ADVISEMENT. 


newly elected squire in Wisconsin was much | 

elated by his honors, but was not sure that he 
could carry them gracefully, says a writer in the | 
New York Sun. So he haunted the court-house 
to gather stray crumbs of wisdom from higher | 
courts which sat there. 


One day he sat in judgment on his. first case, | 


| and when the testimony was all in and the argu. | 


ments made, he said: 

“The court takes this case under advisement | 
until next Wednesday morning, when it will | 
render a verdict in favor of the defendant.” 
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A WASTE OF GOOD ENGLISH. 


a mother was often distressed by her 
small son’s lapses from correct speech, all 
the more because his reports from school were 
always so good. 
Mag ” she said, 


do you keep telling 
know ‘sit up’ is what 


» eeiatirely. one A “why 
lajor to ‘set up’ when you 
ou should say?” 
“Oh, well, mother,” Bobby answered, hastily, “‘of 
course I have lots of grammar, but I don’t li e to 
waste it on Major when he doesn’t know the 





remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Throat and 





“Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ are a superior 


Bronchial affections. Contain nothing injurious. [ Adv. 
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Year after year we receive 
orders from women in all parts 
of the country who will allow no 
one else Ly make their costmmees. 
They say tha’ ve perfect 
satictaction in pointe of fit, ne 
exclusiveness and individualit 

Over 500,000 discriminating 

of whom were so 
t that they could 
not be suited elsewhere, have 

found in our mail-order system a 
solution of all their dressmaking 
troubles. 


“| never knew 
such Comfort,” 


writes one woman 
What the Red Cross Shoe has done for 


thousands of women it will do for you. - ae wou order. You fou will 
Imagine a shoe which, while supporting and ready-made suit, nor to the 
protecting your foot, follows every movement ee annoyances : and delays of 


of it as a glove moves with 
your hand. Such is the 
Red Cross Shoe. The sole 
of the Red Cross, though 
of regulation thick- 
ness, is flexible. It 


You take no risks. 
system is so perfect, and our 
cutters and tailors so expert, 
that we guarantee to 
fit you and give you 
entire satisfaction or re- 
fund your money. 













rices include 
bends when the foot me. Hnings, trim- 
bends. The leather mings and making—the 


garment complete and 
ready to wear 


Our Catalogue Illus- 
trates and Describes: 


Tailored Suits 
$7.50 to $25 
Shirt-Waist Suits 
$6.00 to $20 
Silk Suits. ... 
Jumper Suits .. 
Skirts . . . . . 
Jackets . . . . . $6.00 to $20 
Rain Coats ... ae bas $18 


Of the Datted Staten, ov phd gy yy Ti 


Write Now While You Have Our Address Handy. 
Ask for Summer Catalogue No. 38 and samples of 
i. from which to select. They will 

sent free by return mail to any part of the 
United States. If possible, mention the colors 
prefer, as this will enable us to send you a 
ull assortment of just the samples you wish. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


219 West 24th Street, New York. 
Ladies’ Outfitting t in the World. 


Mail orders only. No agents or branches. Est. 18 years. 


is tanned by a spe- 
cial process that pre- 
serves all its /i/e and 
“‘spring.’’ It entirely 
prevents the “ burning,’’ ‘drawing’’ and 
‘*aching ’’ that stiff soles cause. The Red 
Cross Shoe is absolutely comfortable, enables 
you to stand or walk for hours without tiring. 
Made in glazed kid, calfskin, tan 

and patent leathers in all the latest 
fashionable lasts. More “headaches, 
backaches and * nerves’ 
come from aching 
feet than you have 
any idea. Our free 
booklet, ‘‘ Women 
To-day,’’ shows 

the importance of 
foot comfort 
to health, 


“Tt bends 
with the 
foot.” 







$9.75 to $20 
$6.00 to $20 
$3.50 to $15 
















No. 153 
Red Cross Gun 
Metal Blucher 

Oxford, $3.50. 















Leading dealers keep the Red Cross. 
If yours doesn’t we will gladly send 
you the name of one who does. Or 
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we will supply you direct, fit guar- 
anteed. ff ft i condos woke ih the 
name Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. is 
not stamped on the sole of the shoe 
shown you, don’t duy. Imitations 
have neither the comfort nor the wearing qualities of the 
Red Cross. Oxfords, $3.50; High Shoes, $4.00. 


Krohn, Fechheimer & Co., 


533-553 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati. 


BIG MONEY TO LADIES 


and youn folks in 
celebrate offees, Baking Powd 

Extracts an Spices. Handsome premiums if you 
prefer. For full particulars and price-lists, address, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA GO., 
Y-31 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y.. 




















Heating that Aids Rent or Sale 


The statement: “This building heated by Steam” or “by 
Water” is now v generally understood to mean that cottages, 

= ; ‘ mansions, stores or offices 
thus outfitted are made so 
comfortable with so low 
a fuel cost and little care 
as to insure quicker sale 
or higher rental (usually 
10% to 15% more). 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


will prove a permanent, dividend-paying investment in buildings OLD or new, 
FARM or city. Outfit soon pays for itself in fuel savings, in absence of repairs; 
while ashes and coal gases are not puffed into living rooms to destroy furniture, car- 
pets, draperies, etc. Tenants or purchasers expect to pay more—owners thus get 
higher rentals or better sale price. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are made on the unit or sectional 
plan and may therefore at any time be easily and quickly changed in size should 
rooms or building be altered (65% of all buildings are remodeled). Unlike stoves 
or hot air furnaces, IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators will outwear the 
building—can always be made larger or smaller for any changed heating needs. 


ADVANTAGE 4: All fire surfaces of 
IDEAL Boilers are at such pitch or angle that 
they are practically self-cleaning. Further, 
these heating surfaces are so arranged or in- 
clined that the heat rays are brought directly 
against every inch of their area. Hence the 
high value of these heating surfaces, all of 
which are backed by water. Note that a de- 
posit of 44-inch of soot, which is a non-con- 
ductor of heat, requires 50% more fuel than 
when the heating surfaces are clean. 








Write for valuable catalogue (free) stating . 
full ADVANTAGES. Branches and Ware- Cross section of fire pot of IDEAL Boiler 
houses throughout America and Europe. showing self-cleaning surfaces. 


AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY 


DEPT. 30. CHICAGO 
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INTERSTATE SETS 
OF CLASSIFIED with oh CARDS. 

s views, together with odd and unusual 
bite from all over the U. 8S. Choice selection of 
finest colored views c lassified by sub; outs, such as 
Revolutionary War, Civil War, Aut Homes. 

Historie Isullding gs, Famous Structures of En- 
pe a ae Cc ale. —_ pena ty , Niagara Falls, 


ique Catalos — : mine of informa- 
~— on, and at card for 2c. stamp. 
INTERSTATE SU ‘PLY CO., NEWTON, Mass. 
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‘RUGS 


MADE FROM 
OLD CARPETS 


At Reasonable Cost. 


We make no charge for cleaning 
and pay express charges one way. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., 
SALEM, MASS. 


Booklet Free. 


FROM THE FAMOUS 2 
Taylor’s 


Hat 
Store. 


Here’s a Hat that 
can’t be beaten for 
comfort and conve- 
nience. Rollit, crush 
it, dent it. Always 
‘ ready for a journey 
orthe piazza. Made of fine quality 
fur felt, in black, fawn and steeb. 
The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality fur felt in black and 
light tan, price, post-paid, $1.50 50 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send size wanted to 
TAYLOR’ s oo STORE, 3 Hanover St., bee so on “MASS. 


Handifold < 
Toilet Paper 


The best, most sanitary, 
most economical paper 
on the market, guaran- 
teed full count. More 
paper to the package than 
in the bulky packages 
and rolls of cheap, coarse 
aper that look twice as 
arge. Neat dust-proof 
carton all ready to hang 
up. No litter, no waste. 


ASK YOUR DEALER for 
HANDIFOLD. If he hasn’t 
it send us his address and we 
will mail sample package free. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 
Mills at Leominster. 114-116 Bedford St., Boston. 
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post-paid, 
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made from 


Old Carpets 


S END your old 
carpets to us 
and we'll make 
them into rugs that 
will please you. 
STERLING 
RUG WORKS, 
21 Scotia St., Boston. 


Catalogue Free. 








Water Supply for | 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 


Tank located 


in cellar. 


Any pressure 
up to 60 lbs. 


protection. 
Send for 
Catalogue 
“p.” 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
* 43 South Market St., Boston. 




















FOR STEAM OR 


HOT WATER 


Especially adapted for 
our NewEngland Homes 


1S YEARS 
MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


) Easily Put Into Old Houses. 


ASK FOR CATALOG OF 











pen By Houses. | 











Salads—Potato and Others 


BY KILBOURNE COWLES 





‘*7 had a delicious lunch at Dale’s to-day, 

| John,’’ said Kathleen, as she removed her 

wraps and dropped her bundles on the 
couch, ‘‘and it cost only thirty-five cents. ’”’ 

‘*Thirty-five cents!’ repeated her brother. 
‘*‘Why, I didn’t suppose that at Dale’s you 
could even take the edge off a good-sized appe- 
tite, such as yours generally is, for that small 
sum. ’’ 

**As a rule one can’t; but I had a rather 
unusual experience there to-day. You see, I 
had been shopping all the morning, and about 
one o’clock I suddenly discovered that I was 
famished. I looked in my purse and saw that 
I had only thirty-five cents left, not very much, 
as you say, for a lunch at Dale’s. But I was 
there, and if I was to catch the two-fifteen train 
home, as I had planned, I couldn’t take time to 
go anywhere else. So I went into the café and 
began to study the menu card carefully, for I 
was dreadfully hungry, and it was difficult to 
find anything very satisfying that would come 
within my modest means. I was glad I hada 
| railroad ticket, so I didn’t have to save out any 
‘ear fare. Well, at last I chose potato salad, 
| because it was twenty-five cents, and the 
| waitress told me, when I inquired, that bread 
and butter were served with it. That, with 
la cup of coffee, would, I thought, be a fairly 
comfortable lunch. 

**When the salad came it looked so inviting, 
all covered over with mayonnaise and garnished 
with olives and watercress, that I was quite 
pleased with my selection. When I tasted it— 
O John, it was simply delicious, but it wasn’t 
potato! I was pretty sure of that the first bite, 
but I took another taste just to make certain; 
and then I knew it was some delightful con- 
coction of chicken and mushrooms. I beckoned 
to the waitress, who happened to be standing 
near, disengaged. 

** *This isn’t potato salad,’ I said. 

***Oh, did you order potato salad?’ 
asked. 

** *Yes, and I wish you would please change 
this.’ 

**She glanced at the dish before me and then 
looked accusingly at me. ‘Why,’ she said, ‘I 
can’t change that. You’ve been eating it.’ 

***T had to taste it,’ I explained, meekly, ‘to 
know what it was.’ She looked at me scorn- 
fully, and made no move toward the salad. 
‘Please change it for the potato,’ I pleaded. 
‘I really can’t afford chicken and mushroom 
salad.’ 

** *But you’ ve been eating it,’ she said, firmly, 
and I couldn’t deny that I had—two small bites. 
I looked at the menu card—Chicken and mush- 
room salad, sixty cents. ‘Please take this away 
and bring me what I ordered,’ I begged once 
again and once again. She was inflexible. 
*You’ve been eating it,’ she reiterated, stonily, 
as she left me. 

‘‘For a moment I didn’t know what to do; 
then I began to eat that salad in earnest, and 
it was good, John; you must try it some day. 
When I had finished, I picked up the check for 
seventy-five cents, which the waitress had laid 
upon the table, and went to the cashier’s desk. 
‘This amount is wrong,’ I said. ‘It should be 
but thirty-five cents, for I did not order the 
chicken and mushroom salad that is charged, 
but potato salad.’ 

***If the waitress brought you something 
you didn’t order, you should have had her 
change it,’ he said. 

** *T tried to, but she wouldn’t because I had 
eaten some of it. Of course I had to taste it 
before I knew what ‘it was, for all salads 
covered with mayonnaise look alike. It was 
very nice and I enjoyed it much better than 
I should have the potato salad. You see, I 





she 


don’t really like it. I ordered it because it 
was cheap. I couldn’t afford an expensive 
lunch to-day,’ and then I opened my purse 
and showed him my poor little thirty-five cents. 

***Well, this time!’ he grumbled, ungra- 
ciously, and I’m sure he looked at me suspi- 
ciously as he altered the check.” Kathleen 
sighed. ‘‘Anyway, he wasn’t a bit pleasant 
about it.’” 

**Well, it was rather a funny deal,’’ laughed 
her brother. 

**But, John, the very worst of it is that 
when I was getting out my commutation ticket 
on the train, I found a two-dollar bill tucked 
away with it inside the pocket of my bag, and 
I feel as if I ought to go right back and pay 
the full amount for the lunch, for if I had 
known that I had two dollars I never should 
have ordered potato salad. It was all right to 
insist upon having the price reduced when I 
thought I had only thirty-five cents, but now I 
feel as if I had actually beaten Dale’s out of 
forty cents.’’ 

**It certainly seems as if you received your 
rebate under false pretenses,”’ said John, with 
twinkling eyes, ‘‘and perhaps you’d better ease 
your conscience by going into Dale’s and con- 
fessing; but I doubt if the cashier would now 
accept the difference, for I think you were in 
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the right, after all.’’ 
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didn’t order potato salad because I like it. I}t 


| Williston Seminary, ’ 








Choosing a School. 


The publishers of The Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business College, Art, 
Scientific, Music or Normal School, Col- 
lege or University in New England. 


Address Educational Department, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 





























Academy for Boys. 
Easthampton, Mass. 
“Fully eau for college or scientific and medical schools, | 
Ful Qe laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and | 

Athletic Field, 77 mile and Lim =~ awa 
| — and orth year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, , Principa | 


MOOSEHEAD CAMPS 


FOR BOYS. BOOKLET FREE. 
H. H. STUART, A. B., GUILFORD, MAINE. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
THAT GROW. 


Jasgest stock of thrifty pouns ¥ lants in the New England 
I have been selling . ants true to name for 

All the new and mands urd varieties. Descrip- 
MASS. 











ayes years. 


tive catalogue sent free. C.8. PRATT, READING, 
















The growing importance 
of machinery and engi- 
neering demands more men 
who understand 
MECHANICAL DRAWING. 

We prepare men for this work in 
their spare hours. Our methods 
are the same as those used by lead- 

technical schools—<different from 
most cenrespondene e se moos 8. 

a other mo lee aterials 

Furnished Free. Send for free pooxtet It 


may yon CT. pace ess. MASSACH ‘TTS 
GORRESFOND CHOOLS, 194 Boylston 8t., 
yo Le tion strictly individual. 



























efined peanut butter) betwee 
10 cents per package. All Grocers. 
Penolia is recommended by U.S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture as a substitute for meat. 
One-pound Jars 25 cents. All Grocers. 
Booklet, “ Penolia Recipes,” sent FREE. 


Made from delicious, fresh crackers wae Penolia 
(r 
Cc. H. BIRD COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. | | 
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Sliced Dried Bec 
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IT PAYS BEST 


to get-the best in dried beef, and the best 
is plainly marked 


“Acme *' Beef 


Dried 
Highest grade Beef, most delicious 
flavor, delicate thin slices. Packed at 
once in air-tight glass jars. Comes to 
you perfect. We believe it cannot be too 














good for our reputation or — your palate. 


Try One Jar of “ACME” and 


Our Booklet of Recipes Sent Free. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS. 
Boston. New York. 
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There Are Many 
Kinds of 
EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


We Send Free, 
‘ Samples and Book- 
7 let to Acquaint You 
With Their Merit. 


Simply send us a postal-card 





request (give name of grocer, 
please), and we will send you 
sample box containing differ- 
ent varieties—each variety a 
distinct delight. Educator 
Crackers have a quality all 
their own and a charm that cap- 
tivates the most jaded palate 
Write to 


Johnson Educator Food Co., 
208 Tremont St., Boston, Mess. 


Educator Crackers are sold by 
most good grocers. 












































Special 
Fyelet 
Embroidery 
Stamping 
Outfit. 


HIS Outfit contains ma- 

terial of a high order and 
value; also embroidery de- 
signs of the latest style. 
Eyelet Embroidery will be 
in vogue throughout the 
present year. It is adapted 
to every variety of work, 
including both wearing ap- 
parel and material for the 








adornment of the home. If 
the Patterns, Embroidery 


Floss and Stamping Mate- 
rial were purchased sepa- 
rately the full Outfit would 
cost not less than $3.00 


The Outfit complete contains the 
following materials : 


12 full Skeins Peri-Lusta White Embroidery 
Floss, 1 Box Modern Stamping Material and 
Directions, 1 Art of Eyelet Embroidery, 
illustrated, 1 Stiletto, 1 Lessons in Simple 
Stitches for Embroidery. This Floss is 
white, of a quality not excelled by —e other 
brand. It is used by most of our leading 
embroiderers. The Stamping Patterns, 
which are > on fine quality bond 
paper, are all of the latest Eyelet Embroid- 
ery Designs. These designs are full size, 
and as follows: 1 Corset Cover, which ma 

also be used as a Chemise; 1 Collar and Cu 

Set; 1 Chemisette Set; 1 Shirt Waist De- 
sign; 1 Belt; 1 Set 2-inch Initials; t Tie } 
End; 1 Scallop Edge, 1‘; inches wide; 1 { 
Scallop Edge, 2 inches wide; 1 Wreath for 
Initial; 1 Bow Knot; 1 End for Sideboard 
Scarf; 1 Round Doily, 10o'; inches in diam- 
eter; 1 Doily for Tumblers; 1 Round Center- 
piece, 18 inches in diameter; 1 Hat Design; 
1 Pillow Top. FORMER PRICE $1. 


SPECIAL PRICE 
65c. post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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Pure Olive Oil 


O BACK to the beginning of history and 
you will find that olive oil was one of 
the chief articles of food. 
continued and increased all through the cen- 
This time-honored article has suffered 
injury in the market by the sale of impure 
and adulterated products, which have deceived 


turies. 


many people, but the new Food Law forbids this. 
“De Rago” Olive Oil is absolutely pure, and 


always has been. 
most valuable article of food. 
your meals. 
as a preventive of appendicitis. 

Buy it of your grocer in original bottles like 
this, just as it comes from Marseille, France. 


Dt your grocer cannot supply you, please 
let us know—a postal card will do. 


JAS. J. LOUGHERY & COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
















Its use has 








A pleasant, wholésome, and 
Use it daily with 
Many physicians prescribe its use 







Importers, 






















































The picture of the Minuteman is on every 
package. It is part of our Trade-Mark. 
Do you know Minute Gelatine? 
Do you know how it saves time, 
labor, and doubt in the making of 
desserts? A pure, delicious, whole- 
some food product, used daily in 
millions of the best homes. Requires 
no soaking, dissolves immediately in boiling 
water or milk. All measured, each package 
contains four envelopes, each envelope makes 
one pint. Whole package makes one half gallon of delicious jelly. — 
Ask your grocer for it. Full package by mail 12c. and your grocer’s 
address. Minute Cook Book Free. 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, Department F, ORANGE, MASS. | 

















































GUARANTEED UNDER 
NATIONAL PURE FOOD LAWS 
SERIAL NUMBER I510 


BAKER'S 
EXTRACTS 


COMPLY WITH ALL-PURE FOOD LAWS 






























NEXT TO BRIGHT SUNLIGHT 


what is so cheerful as a bright, shining stove? You are 
sure to take pride in it— you will enjoy looking at it. 


Then why do you allow rust to mar it or why do you 
use inferior stove polishes which are streaky? Just ask 
your grocer to send you SUN PASTE Stove Polish in 
tins. It is absolutely safe—non-inflammable—put up in 
large cans filled full, ready mixed for use. 

Keep your cloth wet while you apply it sparingly, and 
the jet-black shine will come out mirror-smooth when you 
give it a light polishing with a dry cloth. 

JUST WHAT YOU WANT, ISN’T 1T? SEND FOR IT AND BE CONVINCED. 


Made by MORSE BROTHERS, Proprietors Rising Sun Stove Polish,- 
Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 





LOOK F OR THIS 
LABEL ON HAM! 


Wh ? Because it tells you that the 
y e° animal that furnished the meat was 
selected with the greatest possible 
care from the choicest Western corn-fed stock. 
Because it tells you that the meat itself was 
cured by a secret process used by John P. Squire 
& Co. for over sixty years. 
Because this secret process gives the meat a 
delicacy of flavor not found in any other ham. 
Because this label stamps the goods as coming 
ong a model packing — absolutely clean from 
to bottom and open for public inspection at 
al times. 


ire’s “Arlington” Hams and Bacon. Look for the label. 
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A t sta bring: te littl venir pin such 
2 a0 dies te kel fim. Bt Gm Ga Alen. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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STICKNEY & Poor’s 


Celery Salt 


The merits of Celery as a nerve food 
and Salt as a seasoning are well known. 
We have blended these two ingredients 
and named the result Celery Salt. 

Try it and you'll find that it greatly 
enriches the flavor of soup. 


Any Grocer Can Supply You. 














| Manufactured by 


Stickney & Poor Spice Co., 


Founded 1815, 


ey ma 7 te 183 State Street, Boston. 





















THE EXCELLING FLAVOR 
—OF OUR— 


Products from the Sea 


is the reason for the ever-increasing demand for them. We 
know we start with the cream of the catch, and that hermetically 
2 sealed jars keep it perfectly. All this tells in deliciousness. House- 
2, wives hore discovered the great difference and that our products serve 
best on their tables. S. & M. Sea Products are poate ec appre- 
ciated by all who want to feel sure that the fish they buy and eat is just 
what the label says it is. Naturally careful dealers supply our products. 


Housekeepers and Cooks should ask for—and any reliable 
dealer will tell you that the BEST is — 


SHUTE & MERCHANT’S CODFISH, 


Gloucester, Mass. 








4 RUMFORD 
Pound WER! j// 


Can POWDER ge if 
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RUMFORD 


THE WHOLESOME 
| BAKING POWDER 
















NSTEAD of repeating to-morrow the experience 
| of to-day, which runs somewhat in this order, 

coffee — headache — nervousness — biliousuess— 
failure, start the day with Old Grist Mill Wheat 
Coffee and make this the order of your experience— 
clear head —cool nerves — courage — endurance — 
success. You will notice the difference in a single 
day, and the more you use Old Grist Mill, the more 
you will enjoy and appreciate it. 


BOIL HARD FIVE MINUTES. 
Sold by all Leading Grocers. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 


While ordering O. G. M. Coffee, order alsoa trial package of 


Old Grist Mill Self-Raising Biscuit Flour, 


and have some nice hot biscuits for your breakfast. Al- 
ways light and delicious. Failure impossible. Try them. 




















